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DOROTHY; 

OR, GETTING ONE'S OWN WAY. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE SCHOOLROOM. 



I SAY, Eva, what do you think she will 
be like ? ' exclaimed a round-faced, 
brown-eyed child of about ten years, 
as she seated herself at the table opposite her 
sister, a slim, pretty-looking girl, a few years 
older than herself. 

It was six o'clock, — tea-time in the sunny 
schoolroom of one of the houses in a large 
square at the west end of London ; and as the 
children take their places, I will endeavour to 
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give my young readers some description of the 
house and its occupants. 

The family with which we have to make 
acquaintance had not been long settled in 
London before the opening of my story, their 
home having formerly been (as the children 
expressed it) at the very top of England. But 
latterly an appointment under Government had 
obliged their father, Mr. Beaumont, to be much 
in town, and finally, not without some regrets 
from the younger members of the family, he 
determined to settle there. This arrangement 
had the advantage of affording a home for the 
youngest son, Gerard, who, too delicate to return 
to Harrow after a severe illness of the previous 
winter, pursued his education with a tutor at 
home. He was at the same time the companion 
of his elder, and the adored playfellow of his 
younger sisters, who, pitying him for his ill- 
health, and full of gratitude for his condescending 
to join them in their games, were ever his 
admiring slaves, and felt it an honour to do his 
behests. Besides the two already mentioned, 
the family consisted of two grown-up daughters, 
Edith and Margaret ; the eldest son, Edward, 
who was with his regiment in India ; and the 
youngest of all, Blanche by name, but Baby as 
she was always called (though this she was apt 
to resent occasionally, considering her eight 
years). 
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At present it is the younger members of the 
family who claim our attention, so we will now 
return to them and their schoolroom, a cheerful 
' room almost at the top of the house, the windows 
qf which, now gay with flowers, overlooked the 
gardens in the centre of the square. 

' What do I think she will be like ? ' replied 
Eva, as the question was eagerly repeated. 
* I am sure I don't know ; but there is one thing 
to be thankful for, she is young; at least I 
mean not so very old,' she added apologetically, 
as if her future governess — ^for she it was they 
were discussing — would be offended at being 
called young. 

* Perhaps if she is not as old as mademoiselle 
I shall like her better,' said Dorothy, the first 
speaker; 'because then, you know, she won't 
have headaches, and be worried when we have 
make-up stories.* 

'Well, mademoiselle has gone now, and I 
don't think I am very sorry; but you know 
mamma said London did not suit her, and though 
she was often cross, I think she meant to be 
kind,* answered Eva gently. 

* She was fond of you too, Dorothy, for she 
wrote out your character, and showed it to 
sisters before she left ; so it must have been 
a good one. But you do seem to take such 
dislikes to people for nothing, I can't think why,' 
said she, looking curiously at her little sister 
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as if to read in her face what it was that 
sometimes made her moods so contradictory, 
and caused such trouble in the schoolroom. 
For Miss Dorothy, with her round cheeks and 
bright eyes, was a wilful young person at times, 
and mademoiselle, whose departure was not 
lamented, had misunderstood her young charges 
completely, and had been no favourite with 
them. 

Being an elderly person, and not caring to 
interest herself in the children's amusements out 
of lesson time, she had been unable to win their 
affections, and with Dorothy especially there 
had been constant battles. As punishments 
became more frequent, the child grew more 
obstinate and unmanageable. She felt she 
was sometimes unjustly treated, and rebelled 
accordingly. 

So gentle Mrs. Beaumont, perceiving that all 
was not harmony in the schoolroom, determined 
(when mademoiselle intimated a wish to leave 
on account of her health) to seek a young and 
cheerful person to be companion as well as 
instructress to the children ; she herself, with 
the numerous cares of a large house, having so 
little time to bestow on them. 

The new governess was to arrive the following 
day, and the children had wound themselves up 
to a pitch of expectant curiosity at the prospect 
of seeing her so soon. 
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' But where is Baby ? * inquired Eva, as she 
filled the cups, and looked round the room for 
the smallest of the party, who had not yet made 
her appearance, 

' She went to wash her hands, and had The 
Birthday with her, so I know she will be hours,* 
replied Dorothy ; ' and I shan't be able to get it 
after tea,' she muttered in an undertone. 

*How silly you are about that book!' remarked 
her sister, in a slightly superior tone ; 'one would 
think you had never read it before.' 

* I know nothing about one^ two want to,' 
returned Dorothy, always bent on having the 
last word. * I suppose I may read what I like, 
or like what I read. If Baby was not so slow, 
I could read over her.' 

' Oh, there you are at last !* she exclaimed, as 
a fair, golden-haired child came slowly into the 
room, book in hand. 

* Why are you always so late } and you can't 
read at tea, can she, Eva ? ' said her sister, as 
Baby, fast hold of the cherished volume, pro- 
ceeded to settle it in front of her, dreamily 
spreading her bread and butter at the same time. 

' Certainly not ; I never saw such manners. I 
am very glad this is our last tea alone, for really 
you children want some one to keep you in 
order.* 

'Don't, Dorothy! 'she exclaimed rather sharply, 
as she saw the child trying to snatch away the 
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offending volume, more with a view to securing 
it for herself after tea than from any desire to 
inculcate good manners. 

'Edith reads at meals/ remarked Baby 
solemnly, raising her eyes for the first time 
from her book. *I have seen her with the 
Times at luncheon, and nobody tells her not' 

'The Times is not a book, and, besides, she is 
grown-up. But you did not bring books to 
table when . mademoiselle was here, and you 
must not do so now,' said the elder sister con- 
clusively ; and added hurriedly, anxious to avoid 
a discussion, 'But what have we got to do 
to-morrow ? Mamma said we must arrange the 
books, and tidy the cupboard, so that the new 
govy will find everything in order when she 
comes. Mind, don't forget that^ Baby, for your 
work is in no end of a mess, and all the wools 
in such a jumble. You might try and find some 
of them this evening by way of a beginning ; I 
will help you, if you like.' 

' There will be plenty of time to-morrow, for 
it is not my turn to ride, and I want to enjoy 
our last holiday evening. Besides, Gerard will 
come up presently; he promised to teach me 
siege when he came in. — Oh, there he is ! ' she 
exclaimed, as a step was heard on the landing, 
and sprang up joyfully to meet her brother, a 
dark, handsome boy, who walked into the room 
at that moment. 
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* How nice and early you are ! ' observed the 
children in chorus. * We have only just finished 
tea.' 

* Then give me a cup, please, Eva, for mother 
has not come in, and there is none down-stairs.* 

'Do you know, Gerard, that to-morrow the 
new govy comes .^ and mamma says we are 
always to speak French with her, and German, 
when we have learnt enough ; so, of course, you 
will have to do the same when you come up 
here,* said Dorothy maliciously. She knew that 
her brother's acquaintance with foreign tongues 
was not extensive, and consequently loved to 
tease him on the subject. 

' Well,* rejoined Gerard, * perhaps if this new 
govy, — what is her name, Eva } * 

' Miss Burt* 

'Well, then, if Miss Burt is good-natured, 
she will perhaps help me with my French 
construing, whilst I in return shall offer to 
instruct you in arithmetic — eh, Dorothy } * said 
he, turning to the child, whose face at this 
suggestion lengthened considerably. Sums were 
her special abhorrence, for she had a vivid 
recollection of certain lessons of the winter 
before, when her brother had given her what 
he considered easy ones to work out, the ex- 
planation of which caused him not a little 
vexation, and herself many tears over her own 
stupidity. 
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But she speedily brightened when he said 
with a smile, *No, Dorothy; I don't think we 
will try the experiment of sums together again, 
so make yourself easy on that score, and tell 
me instead what is " to sew " in French ? Oh I 
I remember now,' and turning to the maid who 
was removing the tea-things, he said fluently, 
'Marie, voulez-vous me cuillir un bouton sur* — 
But having attained to this point of his dis- 
course, he was interrupted by shrieks of laughter 
from the children ; only Eva was able to com- 
pose herself sufficiently to explain gravely, 
' Coudre; Monsieur veut dire coudre^ vous com- 
prenez ? * And whilst the explanation of what 
he really did want was being carried on, Gerard 
turned upon the little ones in pretended wrath 
at their disrespectful mirth, and they were 
soon engaged in a wild game of romps. 

'I only hope,* said Baby, throwing herself 
breathless at last into the big arm-chair ; ' I only 
hope Miss Burt will like our romping. She 
may, you know, Gerard ' (seeing him look 
doubtful), 'because she is young; not much 
older than Edith, perhaps, and she is not so 
vefy old. So I am sure she will be jolly, and 
I mean to like her.' 

'I shall do the same,' echoed Dorothy, 'if 
she can see a joke ; if not, it will be no use 
trying. Don't you remember, Eva, when Miss 
Mackenzie was with us, how dreadful it used 
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to be ? She never laughed except by mistake ; 
though I tried so hard to surprise her into it, it 
was all of no use ;' and Dorothy fairly groaned 
at the recollection of the solemn governess. 
* Once, when I offered her sugar with her tart, 
to take off the assiduity^ she never even smiled, 
but said in her primmest manner, ** Really, 
Dorothy, you should be more careful to cultivate 
a correct conversation ; and when you speak, 
which the young should seldom do, pray do so 
with more propriety." She would liked to have 
punished me, though I told her I did not mean 
that, but some word beginning with an a \ 
only papa laughed, and called me his '' little 
Irishwoman." ' 

*The dressing-bell has rung ages ago,' said 
Margaret, coming into the schoolroom. * Gerard, 
you will be late for dinner, if you don't make 
haste.* 

*ril be down in five minutes,* replied her 
brother, and presently were heard overhead 
sounds as of all the chairs being pushed about 
the room. Much noise was evidently considered 
to conduce to great speed. 

* I hope Miss Burt does not suffer from head 
aches, if this is the sort of thing she will have 
to undergo every evening.* 

*How can that boy make so much noise!' 
exclaimed Margaret, as just then 'a loud bump 
was heard. 

B 
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' It's only his boots/ explained Eva calmly. 
* They are on trees, and he knocks them down 
every night in the course of his toilet.' 

* But why aren't you dressed, Maggie ? ' she 
inquired. 'Are you going anywhere to- 
night ? ' 

* Yes, to a concert and a ball/ 

*Then you will be dressing before I go to 
bed ? I shall come and assist, for Edith gave 
me an invitation for the very next time you 
would be starting early. I wish / could see 
you once dressed for a ball, like the dolls,' said 
Dorothy enviously. ' I think mamma might let 
me sit up later now ; I am more than ten, and 
I hate going to bed early ; but she always says, 
when I ask, "No, eight o'clock is quite late 
enough for little girls ; it used to be earlier 
when I was your age." ' 

' Never mind, Dolly,' said the elder sister 
kigdly. * Some day you shall see us dressed. 
Next week there is a dinner-party at home, and 
we are going to a ball the same night, so that 
you will have a splendid opportunity of studying 
our finery, and taking patterns for the dolls. 
But let me tell you there is another treat in store 
for you ; we are all going to Miss Duncombe's 
wedding on Thursday, and mamma says you may 
go and see her married. We thought, as it 
would be Miss Burt's first day here, you would 
like to do something out of the common, and it 
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will give you a better opportunity of making 
acquaintance.* 

* Oh, I am so glad you told us !' exclaimed the 
children gratefully; *it will be so much. nicer 
than settling down to lessons directly/ 

* Ah ! there is the gong, I must go. Come, 
chicks,' said Margaret, holding out her hands to 
the little ones. 

It was their. privilege to sit with the family at 
dinner, so that their father, much occupied all 
day, might see something of them before their 
bed-time, whilst the elder girl deferred making 
her appearance in the drawing-room until later 
in the evening. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE IfEiV GOVERNESS. 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coQle.' 

■HE following day, books having been 
duly dusted, and cupboards tidied, the 
children were all seated in the school- 
room, soberly engaged in various occupations, 
which they considered suitable when any great 
event was impending. 

They did not make much progress with what 
they were about, for throughout the afternoon 
one or other of them was jumping up continu- 
ally to see if there was any sign of a luggage- 
laden cab, for on the tip-toe of expectation they 
awaited Miss Burt's arrival. It was five o'clock, 
and she was likely to arrive at any moment 

At last Baby, who ran to the window for the 
tenth time that afternoon, announced that she 
descried a cab coming, and she was sure it was 
the one. Her surmises proved correct, for there 
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was a loud peal at the bell, and before many 
minutes elapsed Miss Burt was ushered into 
the room. 

The children rose to welcome the stranger, 
looking shyly at her the while as she kissed and 
asked them their names. One glance was 
enough to reassure them on the subject of her 
age ; she was undoubtedly young. Although 
her features were irregular, and rather large, by 
some she might have been called pretty, for 
her fair complexion and bright blue eyes were 
certainly pleasing to look upon, and so thought 
the children. She was shy, too, almost as much 
so as themselves, and they noticed a tremor in 
her voice as she asked them theif ages, and 
* hoped that they would soon be good friends.' 

* Perhaps you would like to see your room ?* 
said Eva, whose manners never forsook her for 
long. 'You must be tired after travelling all 
day ; but see ! you have not far to go, and there 
are no more stairs to climb now,' said she, open* 
ing a door, and leading the way into a bright 
little room adjoining the schoolroom. *Ours 
are on the other side — there,* she explained, 
pointing to the doors opposite. * We are all on 
the same floor ; perhaps you would like to see 
our rooms after tea? Mamma will come up then, 
and I was to tell you she was sorry not to be 
here when you arrived, but she was obliged to 
go to a concert, and will not be home till seven 
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o'clock. Now, if I cannot help you to unpack, 
I will leave you to rest while I get ready for 
tea?' And so saying, Eva closed the door, 
leaving her governess to remove her bonnet, and 
shake off the dust of travel. 

When, later in the evening, the gong had 
summoned the little ones to the dining-room, 
Eva and Miss Burt were left to a t6te-i-t6te 
up-stairs, which all the afternoon the girl had 
been dreading. She felt sorry for her governess, 
who looked so young, and rather sad, and 
thought how forlorn she must feel coming 
amongst strangers in a foreign land. But still 
she wished herself anywhere but where she was. 

* I must try and make her feel at home,' she 
said to herself with a sigh, as she leant over her ' 
drawing, and looked across at Miss Burt, who 
was absently turning the leaves of a book. 

' What shall I say } Dear me, how difficult it 
is to begin ! ' and the more Eva thought over it, the 
more difficult she found it to think of anything 
to say. ' I can't help it, if she is dull,' ruminated 
she ; but looking up at that moment, she caught 
sight of something like a tear in her governess's 
eye, and with a desperate effort, blushing furi- 
ously all the time, she broke the silence by 
remarking interrogatively, * You don't know yet 
how many of us there are. Miss Burt ; shall I tell 
you } And would you like to hear what we all 
do?' 
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* Oh yes ! ' was the answer eagerly given. 
* Do tell me about your family ; I know so little 
about life in England. Everything over here is 
strange and new to me.' 

The ice was broken, and the governess showed 
no lack of interest in the conversation, which 
once fairly started, progressed favourably. The 
hour seemed to pass only too quickly, for Eva 
was much interested in Miss Burt's account of 
German life, and before the time came for her 
to go down-stairs they had quite made friends. 

So she was able to carry a most satisfactory 
report to the drawing-room, and confided to 
Gerard that on the whole she had received a 
most favourable impression of her new governess. 





CHAPTER III. 



* Thou hasi Iqm chine even temper, 
Brolher Harold 1 ' 

Tennvson'S Harold. 

lEVERAL weeks had elapsed since Miss 
Burt's arrival, she was now no longer 
a stranger to the children ; and during 
the short period that she had been in the house, 
had become deservedly popular with every 
member of the family. 

Gerard never missed paying an evening visit 
to the schoolroom, where he was always welcome ; 
and his elder sisters often joined him there, 
to impart some piece of news to the children, 
discuss a new book with their governess, or 
perhaps have some music, which was always a 
treat for the little ones. 

Gerard, for his part, admitted that he had a 
preference for the valse (a popular one of the 
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day), for which he was constantly asking, and 
which always set him off wildly dancing, first 
with one and then another of his sisters, each 
of whom he pounced upon in turn for a partner* 

Dancing was a popular institution with the 
Beaumonts, great and small. Their parents 
encouraged the taste ; and as the children took 
lessons once a week, they often practised their 
steps of an evening, and instructed Gerard, 
whose performance certainly was a little erratic, 
in the great art 

For months he had been forbidden to take 
any violent exercise, and, confined chiefly to the 
house, had spent many weary days on his sofa ; 
but gradually the doctor's stringent orders had 
been relaxed, and as he felt his strength return- 
ing, he longed to make up for his former enforced 
inactivity, and danced vigorously for very light- 
ness of heart. 

But this evening the schoolroom party seemed, 
as Gerard thought, bent upon being contrairy. 
He kicked his heels, and looked out of the 
window, in rather a disconsolate fashion, as 
Miss Burt and Margaret sang painfully over for 
the third time, during the last twenty minutes, 
• Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast,' quite 
oblivious to the fact that their melodious strains 
caused anything but satisfaction to their 
audience. 

The little ones hovered uneasily round their 
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brother, and Eva tried to inveigle him into a 
game of draughts, to divert his thoughts from 
the obnoxious duet, and keep him in a good 
temper ; but all in vain. 

* I can't stand this^ Eva ! ' he growled. * What 
is a fellow to do with that screeching going 
on ? Cauld blast, indeed ! Very seasonable 
weather / call it What stuff these musical 
geniuses did write, to be sure ! And as for the 
Germans, what duffers they are ! Fancy living 
in such a country as theirs I I hate such singing 1 ' 
he exclaimed vehemently. 'Good-bye, I shall 
go and read.' 

But at this moment the unpopular perform- 
ance came to an abrupt conclusion, and Miss 
Burt, who caught the last words of this amiable 
speech, said pleasantly : 

* I daresay you would prefer a valse ; but I am 
sorry you don't like music, for I wanted you to 
learn some duets with Eva, though practising is 
always rather wearisome, I know.' 

Miss Burt's good-natured manner made Gerard 
feel very much ashamed of this exhibition of 
ill-temper (before his little sisters too) ; and he 
regretted particularly his uncivil remarks about 
the Germans, which he wished unsaid. He 
blushed, and apologized for his rude words in 
such a shy manner, and seemed so really sorry 
for having said anything which might cause 
pain to the young governess, that he won her 
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heart at once; and his apology was not lost 
upon the children, who noticed the effort that it 
cost him to make it, and respected him for it. 

Miss Burt set to work at the piano, and played 
indefatigably, whilst Margaret acted the part of 
instructress, and dancing was carried on with 
great spirit until the dressing-bell rang, and 
warned the merry party to disperse. Not, how- 
ever, before Gerard, who had thoroughly enjoyed 
the last half-hour, had overwhelmed Miss Burt 
with thanks, for so good-naturedly playing for 
their benefit, and, reddening, had promised to 
practise the duets which she wished him to 
learn with his sister. 

There was a sweetness about the boy which 
lent an irresistible charm to his manner, and 
Miss Burt wondered no longer at his popularity 
with all the household. She had still less cause 
for surprise when, a few days later, having 
overheard her remark casually to Eva that she 
was very fond of lilies of all kinds, a beautiful 
basketful was brought up to the schoolroom 
with * Master Gerard's compliments.* 

Full of admiration of the gift, and quite 
touched by the kind thought which had 
prompted it, she could not resist remarking 
to her pupil, * How kind of Gerard to get me 
these ! It is not often boys are so thoughtful ; 
I think you are fortqnate in having such a 
brother.* And Eva, colouring rosy-red at the 
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praise so cordially bestowed, opened her heartL 
at once to her governess, and launched forth into 
praises of her hero. She never tired of telling 
of his unselfishness, his devotion to his mother, 
and, above all, his wonderful patience during 
those sad dark days of suffering, when his life 
was almost despaired of. 

'You can't think how dreadful it was!' she 
said, and the tears came to her eyes at the bare 
recollection of that dread time, when the Angel 
of Death seemed hovering over the house, 
' But,' continued she, * Gerard has always been 
so thoughtful for others, nobody can help liking 
him ; I am so glad you do 1 ' Eva felt that she 
had found a sympathizing listener, who fully 
appreciated the merits of her darling brother ; 
she often reverted to her favourite topic, and 
from henceforth she and her governess remained 
firm friends. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 

• Or when some elder one to learn 

Her smaller sister wiles, 
And two brighl beads o'ershade the book, 
Half study, and half smiles.' 

HVA was much surprised, on coming into 
the schoolroom one wet afternoon, 
to find the two children, their heads 
in close proximity, poring over a large brown 
volume, very unlike any of their usual favourite 
well-worn story-books. They were evidently 
studying something intently. 

' Thatjg the one, Babsie ; that's just like her 
nose. Number six ; let's see what it says,' 
exclaimed Dolly eagerly. 

' What have you ridiculous children got hold 
of now, since you must always be reading the 
same book ? ' inquired Eva. 

' It's not ; we're not reading, but looking for 
something about Miss Burt,' replied Dolly. 
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* I think I have found her here, only you must 
tell me what it means. Oh dear!' groaned 
she ; * I wish I was big, and knew .everything ; 
I can't make out these long words.' 

' How can you find Miss Burt's head in a 
book } Pray, don't talk nonsense, Dolly ! ' said 
Eva repressively. 

* It's not nonsense ; it's her head, I mean,' 
explained the child, indignantly shaking her 
own. 

' Her head in a book ! You have found Miss 
Burt's head in a book ! ' exclaimed Eva, quite 
aghast at the idea. ' Now, do explain yourself, 
for I do hope you have not got any mischief 
into your own.' 

But Dorothy, after her attempt at what she 
considered a most lucid explanation, paid no 
further heed to her sister's remarks, only 
shrugged her shoulders expressively, and be- 
coming once more immersed in her book, read 
out for Baby's benefit a passage quite unin- 
telligible to any one else. 

* Oh, it is Lavater you have got ! * remarked 
Eva, looking over her shoulder ; * and what, may 
I ask, can that have to do with Miss Burt's 
head .? ' 

* Don't bother; you- want everything explained 
so ; how dense you are ! ' exclaimed Dolly 
impatiently, frowning horribly, and grasping 
her forehead at the same time, as if to squeeze 
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some clear ideas into her addled brain. ' You 
know/ she continued, trying to speak distinctly, 
and pursing up her lips to restrain her impetu- 
ous words, ' Edith was talking to mademoiselle 
once about some one she had met at a dinner- 
party, a phre — per — ; no, a frenzy ge-logist ; 
a very clever man indeed^ Edith said so,* she 
observed impressively ; * so there is nothing to 
laugh at, Eva/ 

*I am sure he was very clever,' replied her 
sister, smiling, 'this "friendly geologist," we will 
call him ; but now I think I know what you have 
been trying to explain, for I heard about it too. 
This old gentleman said that he considered a 
person's face to be some guide to their character, 
and that by feeling the shape of any one's head, 
he, having studied phrenology, could tell some- 
thing of their good and bad qualities. And 
Lavater, who wrote this book, was a phreno- 
logist, and (he said) a very clever man.' 

' That's what I meant ; and I wanted to find 
out something about Miss Burt, though I don't 
know exactly what sort of a thing character 
is,' said Dorothy doubtfully. * I know it always 
comes at the end of the chapter, after some one's 
death in the history questions. But I suppose 
other people besides kings have characters, at 
least when they are grown-up. It means being 
nice or nasty, doesn't it, Eva ? So perhaps we 
may all get one after all,' she added medi- 
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tatively ; and then, as if struck by a new thought, 
she continued, 'Of course it is always something 
you read, for I heard mamma tell auntie that 
some one had a very good character, and she 
gave it to her to see, in a letter that came at 
dinner-time ; so it need not always be in print, 
I suppose.' 

' Oh no ! ' replied Eva, who had not paid 
much attention to these remarks, and was in her 
turn studying the passage which had so puzzled 
her little sister, and she sought for the likeness 
to her governess which Dorothy had found in 
the plate attached. 

'What is it you don't understand, Dolly? I 
see the nose is like, though I don't see any other 
resemblance,* said her sister, surveying the plate 
critically. ' But what does the book say ? 
" Never will man " (in this case woman) " with 
such a profile " (sideface),' she explained to her 
audience, ' ** become eminent in any art or 
science/* She won*t paint pictures then ; I am 
sorry for it. " Science *' * — 

* I know,* interrupted Dorothy ; ' things no- 
body can understand.* 

' Nonsense, child, all the cleverest people are 
scientific' 

' Well, then, they say things they don*t know ; 
at least they are not always quite wise, although 
they do so many lessons. Yes, I know I am 
right,* she said, shaking her head sagely at 
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Eva, who looked incredulous ; * for papa said so. 
The oth^r day, when mamma sent me down to 
fetch the pens, I heard him say to Gerard, " No, 
my boy, unfortunately men of science are not 
always wise unto '* — and then I did not hear any 
more, for the door was shut But I wondered so 
what sort of g^own-up people were not always 
wise ; and that made me remember it/ 

* Oh ! Dolly,' exclaimed Eva, who did not 
quite appreciate being contradicted by her little 
sister, ' what a tongue you have got ! But really 
it is foolish of you to run away with an idea, 
when you have only heard half a remark. If 
you don't understand anything, it is best to ask 
papa, for he will tell you all you ought to know.' 

* Yes ; but, Eva, I always have so many ques* 
tions to ask, that I never have time for them all. 
Now, of course. Miss Burt is wise ; just think of 
all she knows, and how horribly hard she had to 
work when she was a little girl ! Do you suppose 
her mother was a very cruel person to let her do 
so many lessons ? because, you know, I should 
think our mamma so, if she made us do thesame.' 

' No,' said Eva, 'not at all ; don't you see Miss 

Burt's mother is a German, and it is the fashion 

of the country for the children to go to school 

and work hard. Nt) doubt she would think 

walking and riding, as much as we do, great 

waste of time. Those things depend upon the 

customs of a country,' 

c 
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' Oh ! ' said Dorothy, with a sigh, * then I am 
very glad that I was not born in that sort of 
country. Well, then, there is another thing : 
how about her being pretty ? I think I must ask 
Edith. You see, somehow she sees a person for 
a minute, and then can tell whether they are 
pretty. Shall I ever be able to know like that ? 
Of course, I know quite well with some people. 
Now, I have never forgotten that you are pretty/ 
said the child proudly, ' for I once heard Edith 
say so, and I shall know it for always. But it 
is so puzzling with new ones, and I don't even 
know if Baby and I are pretty.' 

' Never mind, Dolly,' said the elder sister con- 
solingly, blushing at the same time. * You will 
get to know many things in the course of time. 
And as to being pretty, it does not much matter; 
for, as mamma always says, the prettiest people 
are not more beautiful to look at than the flowers, 
neither do they make themselves ; so it is very 
foolish, as well as wrong, to be vain. She and 
papa would love us just the same whatever we 
looked like ; they only want us to be nice. But 
don't say anything to Miss Burt about her looks ; 
if you should hear any one call her pretty, don't 
tell her it, I mean. It is better not to repeat 
people's remarks,' said Eva, thinking the warning 
might not be unnecessary. * She might not like 
it, she might be offended.' 

' Oh, fancy ! ' exclaimed Dorothy merrily. ' I 
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should like it, you know ; but I will try to 
remember, only ' — 

Here the conversation was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the entrance of Miss Burt 
herself, and Eva, afraid of her little sister making 
some awkward remark, sat down to practise 
without further delay, and soon no sounds were 
heard in the schoolroom, but what Dolly called 
' those everlasting scales,' and the squeaking of 
slate pencils. 





CHAPTER V. 



A HALF-HOLIDAY. 



There groups of merry cbildren played, 
There youths and maideus, dreammg, strayed, 
O precious hours ! ' 

Tbt Old Clock en the Stairs. 

|HERE'Sthegong! Oh, quick! Where 
is my pinafore ? Make basts, Baby. 
Papa's coming home to lunch; perhaps 
he will take us for a walk. Never mind your 
sash, I will tie it. There goes that stupid shoe 
again!' vociferated Dolly, in an excited voice, as 
one of her luckless shoes was seen preceding 
her down the last flight of stairs. 

' Oh yes, there's his voice I * and with a scream 
of delight, the two children sprang to meet their 
father in the hall, and dragged him into the 
dining-room. 

Dorothy was always in a particularly blissful 
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frame of mind on Saturdays. Lessons were 
well over for the week ; there was nothing dis- 
agreeable to be thought of, at least until 
Monday ; and her face beamed as she seated 
herself beside her father. 

* She is sunny-face to-day, and no mistake ! ' 
whispered the eldest sister to Margaret as she 
looked across at her. *They have given her 
that name in the schoolroom, and it really is 
appropriate. Dolly with a long face would 
certainly be rather a revelation : to-day she 
beams. I can't ever fancy her in low spirits ! ' 
and Edith sighed involuntarily. 

'Yes, Baby,' said the master of the house, 
nodding to the little one, who awaited the word 
of command, 'say grace, mamma will be here 
directly ; we mustn't wait. But where is Miss 
Burt ? * he inquired, looking down the long table 
as he began to carve. * Don't all speak at once,' 
he added deprecatingly as a general hubbub 
of voices arose, and every one of the family 
appeared to have something to say in a different 
key. No wonder that Aunt Maria, a stiff 
maiden lady, unaccustomed to numbers, and no 
favourite with the Beaumont children, was wont 
to shake her head, and remark solemnly ' that 
it was impossible to make oneself heard in a 
large family. For her own part, she considered 
it most distressing to see the manner in which 
those poor children were brought up ; but, of 
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course, it was not for her to give advice. She 
could only hope that dear Elizabeth did not 
suffer with her nerves.' 

*' She has gone to spend the day with her 
uncle/ said Edith, in her quiet voice, replying to 
her father's question. * I heard mamma saying 
so this morning ; did I not, Eva ? ' 

* Yes, she went directly after lessons.' 

' And won't be back till Tuesday,' chimed in 
Dolly gleefully ; * for Monday is a whole holiday, 
Baby's birthday, you remember, papa ? ' 

A fact no one in the house was likely to 
forget, seeing that the children talked and 
thought of little else for at least a month before, 
conning over in their minds all the possible 
treats in store for them on that day. 

* That reminds me,' said their father, * I've a 
plan for Monday, which I don't think any of 
you young folks will object to. What do you 
say to a picnic ? ' 

* Not really ! Oh, papa ! How delightful ! 
Where shall we go for it } Will mamma come, 
and Gerard, and all.^' ejaculated the variolis 
members of the family in excited tones. 

* Here comes mamma to answer for herself ; 
we shall hear what she thinks of my plan.' 

Mrs. Beaumont silently took her place at the 
table, her plate meanwhile filled by the attentive 
Gerard, who appeared instinctively to know her 
wishes ; and, responding to her inquiring glance, 
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her husband proceeded to unfold his plan for 
Monday. 

The party was to consist (besides themselves) 
of two little girls, Kate and Mary Dacre, devoted 
companions of the little Beaumonts ; Cecil Ford, 
Gerard's greatest friend ; and their cousin Guy, 
who was reading for the army, and living in 
rather a forlorn condition by himself, his parents 
being abroad. He was consequently in the 
habit of spending much of his time at his uncle's 
house, and his aunt tried to provide him with 
suitable amusement for his leisure moments. 
The whole party were to drive down to Rich- 
mond, taking luncheon with them, and there 
spend the day in the park, 

' I have ordered a brake, which will take most 
of us ; but I think, mamma, you had better have 
the family ark, the quiet drive will be best for 
you and Edith ; besides, you are not partial to 
strange horses, I know,* remarked Mr. Beaumont 
with a smile. * But set your mind at rest, for I 
have spoken to Brown, and he says the horses 
will do it easily, though they do get so knocked 
about in London, I almost doubted it.' 

'That's right, Guy,' he said, greeting the 
young man, who was just then announced. * I 
wondered what had become of you. Make the 
most of your time,andgetyourself someluncheon. 
We have nearly finished. How is your father ? ' 

' Better, thank you, and coming to town next 
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week. No, nothing for me, thanks, Margaret.' 
said he, as his cousin silently offered to help 
him. ' I am much too hot to eat. Are any of 
you going to ride this evening } ' he inquired, as 
there was a general rising. 

' No ; mamma, we are to drive with you, are 
we not } * 

* Yes ; and, Guy, you had better come too. 
Gerard and Eva are going out together, and 
papa wants the little ones, so I think my flock 
are disposed of. Children, don't keep papa 
waiting; and, my dear Dorothy, don't make 
such faces,' were the mother's parting injunc- 
tions, as she moved out of the room, foltowed 
by the little ones, who were heard tearing madly 
up-stairs, whilst Eva and Gerard, their arms 
entwined in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
sauntered after them in a leisurely fashion. 

' Now then, children,' said their father, when 
the little ones shortly afterwards re-descended 
the stairs with a rush, ready dressed for their 
walk, * let me see which of you has learnt to 
tie a bow properly,' 

* O papa, look at mine,' said Dolly proudly, 
holding up her chin to display the full glories 
of her necktie. ' I did it quite by myself to- 
day, for I practised all the week on my doll's 
sash, and now I know how it is done; but 
Baby will want another lesson, for Marie 
did hers.* 
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' It*s SO difficult, for I get my fingers tied in, 
and then it gets all into a muddle/ said Baby 
piteously. ' But please show me again, papa ; 
perhaps I shall know by next week/ 

'That's right, little woman/ said her father 
approvingly ; ' you remember, try, try again ? * 

'Dolly, here's sixpence for learning; and 
another for trying, eh. Baby?' said her father, 
tossing it over to her with a smile. 

'Come now, we must make a start. Dolly, 
it is your turn to choose the walk to-day ; which 
way shall we go ? ' 

' I don't care, papa ; anywhere you like.' 

'No, no, Dolly, that won't do; when I ask 
you to choose, I wish you to. do so. You must 
have a preference, and anywhere is nowhere! 

' Well, then, papa,' replied the little girl, after 
a moment's consideration, ' let us go down that 
long new street ; do you remember, where you 
said there used to be apple orchards } We have 
been there once before, and it makes such a 
nice walk, for we can come home a different 
way/ 

'That's right, Dolly; that's what I call a 
sensible answer. And now that you have made 
your choice/ said her father, as he shut the 
front door behind them, ' will you tell me why 
you like that way ? I should have thought you 
would prefer Kensington Gardens to anywhere 
else, as there are such grand places for a run/ 
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'Oh no, indeed, papa!' cried both the chil- 
dren in chorus, and Dolly continued : 

*You see we go there every day generally 
for both our walks. It is delightful when 
mamma sends us to a shop for a change, but 
that is not often. But the walks with you, 
papa, are quite different to schoolroom ones; 
there is always so much to see.' 

' And this way we are going,' chimed in Baby, 
* is so nice, such a place for stories ; that's why 
we like it, isn't it, Dolly ? ' 

* Yes ; you know, papa, we have had one going 
on ever so long, about the children we saw 
arriving at one of these new houses the l^st 
time we were here. There were a lot of them, 
all dressed in mourning, and we see them some- 
times in the Gardens, so that helps us to make 
a beautiful story,' 

*Ah! now I understand the reason for your 
choice. But, Dolly dear, I don't think it is 
altogether a good habit to dream over stories, 
about all the little girls you see in the streets, 
especially when it causes you to run against the 
lamp-posts,' said her father, smiling, * as you so 
often do. But if you promise me not to let the 
thoughts of them interfere with your lessons, 
nor make you inattentive to Miss Burt, I don't 
know that I have any great objection to your 
exercising your imagination to a certain extent, 
only take care not to get into the way of 
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dreaming over your lessons ; it is a dangerous 
habit, as I have told you before, and great 
waste of time, God's gift to us all,' said he 
gravely ; * remember that, my darling/ 

'Yes, papa, I try not to,' replied the little 
girl, squeezing her father's hand, ' since you told 
me it was wrong ; but I do find it so hard some- 
times, though I asked Miss Burt to let me 
change my seat so as not to see the sunsets 
when I am learning my lessons. And she is so 
kind that sometimes, when there is a beauty, 
she lets Babsie and me get up and look at it.' 

'And, papa,' put in the little one, 'we do 
like our lessons so much now ; Miss Burt tells 
us nice stories, in German you know, and we 
have to write them out afterwards. Altogether, 
we think the schoolroom is a very happy place.' 

* Well, my darlings, I like to hear you say so ; 
and depend upon it, Dolly, if only you keep your 
brains from journeying to the clouds,' said her 
father gaily, * you will learn something in time. 
But now we really must be turning quickly 
homewards, for it is your tea-time, and past, 
and I have to dine out' 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE BIRTH DA Y MORff. 



■ONDAY morning dawned with promise 
of a glorious day. Tiie children were 
awake betimes, although Dorothy 
valiantly turned her face to the wall, and kept 
her eyes resolutely closed, to persuade herself 
that she was still fast asleep, and so prolong the 
pleasures of anticipation. 

But hearing a smothered exclamation of 
delight, she could resist no longer, and glancing 
furtively across in the direction of Baby's bed, 
the first thing she beheld was a beautiful wax 
doll, with long golden hair, which her little 
sister was buying ecstatically. 

It was the fashion in the Beaumont house- 
hold for their mother, when she paid her 
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nightly visit to the little ones' room, to deposit 
her present by the bedside of the fortunate 
child whose birthday the morrow would be, so 
that the sight of some new treasure should 
greet the happy child when she awoke. 

'It must be seven o'clock. Why does not 
Marie come? I want to get up. Isn't she 
lovely, Dolly ? * exclaimed Baby in an excited 
whisper. * Look at her shoes, they have real 
buttons, and her hair will brush.' 

* Why, Baby, here's another box,' said Dorothy, 
who by this time had made her way over to 
the little one's bed. * Do open it quick.* 

* These are her out-door things ; oh how 
lovely!' and Baby produced a hat, cloak, and 
tiny parasol, all blue, to match the dress. 

* She is lovelier than the loveliest doll I have 
ever seen in a shop! ' pronounced Dolly, contem- 
plating her critically ; ' and you will be able to 
take her out walking now, instead of Florence 
with the broken nose.* 

' You mustn't call her a doll ; she is my very 
own child now, and I shall call her Constance. 
Though I am still fond of Florence, she is 
rather difficult to dress since she has got so 
limp. Perhaps she had better have a serious 
illness next wet day, and then we will cure her. 
Or she might be an invalid for life, not able to 
go out, you know, Dolly.' 

It was one of Baby's peculiarities that she 
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never would have her play-companions spoken 
of as dolls. They were much too real to her 
to be talked of by anything but their proper 
names, and she was always much offended at 
any one inadvertently so speaking of them. 
Dolls indeed ! no, they were that in the shops, 
of course ; but once brought home they became 
part of the family, with an identity of their own, 
and a large place in her heart. 

As seven o'clock struck, the maid appeared 
to get the children up. No second bidding was 
required to make them leave their beds this 
morning, they were only anxious to be dressed 
as quickly as possible, and both jumped up 
together. 

Breakfast soon followed, and was quickly 
despatched ; for though Eva ate hers, with her 
usual decorum, and tried to persuade the little 
ones to do the same, it was all in vain. How 
was it possible to settle to bread and milk, 
when Baby's thoughts were running on the 
presents she expected to find down-stairs, and 
both children were in a fever of excitement at 
the prospect of the picnic ? 

' That's mamma's bell ! ' exclaimed Baby, for 
the fourth time flying out on to the landing, 
and hanging over the banisters, at the peril of 
her neck. 

* Do be quiet, children,' said Eva, almost out 
of temper. * You can't go down till the quarter 
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has struck. What is the use of jumping up 
continually ? You make me quite giddy. Take 
care ! O Dorothy ! how can you be so 
naughty?' she exclaimed, as one of Dorothy's 
shoes, which she had kicked off violently (her 
usual style of proceeding in moments of great 
excitement), alighted on the breakfast table. 

' I really didn't do it on purpose, Eva ; indeed, 
I didn't. But there it is at last 1' she exclaimed, 
as the prayer-bell sounded through the house, 
and down flew both the little ones. 

A goodly array of suggestive-looking parcels 
were on the table, but Baby had determined to 
begin her birthday well, and as she knelt with 
closed eyes at her father's side, she tried hard 
not to conjecture what they contained. Her 
serious face and bent head were not unnoticed 
by him, and Edith caught the words of murmured 
blessing which fell from his lips, as he rose and 
pressed the little one closer to him. 

Undoing the parcels was quite a business this 
morning, they were so numerous, to say nothing 
of letters from absent cousins, and a long one 
from her godfather. He had sent her a 
delightfully solid -looking box, containing a 
complete china set, large enough to drink tea 
out of. Her father's present was a perambulator 
for the new doll ; then there was a paint-box, 
long wished for, from one sister, bestowed with 
many injunctions from mamma on no account 
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to lick the brushes ; a work-box from andther ; 
a new story-book ; a picture to adorn her 
room ; a book of rhymes set to music, and 
illustrated ; everything, in fact, as Gerard re- 
marked, for the encouragement of science and 
art in the young. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE PICNIC. 



■HE hour fixed for starting did arrive at 
last, though to the impatient children, 
far too much excited to settle to any 
occupation for more than five minutes together, 
it seemed as if it never would come. 

' However, trials of patience are good for usall^ 
I suppose,' remarked Dorothy philosophically, 
as she and the little Dacres, who had just arrived, 
pirouetted round the hall together. 

The whole party were assembling, but they 
still had to wait a few minutes for their cousin, 
who, as usual, was the last to arrive. 

'The carriages have been at the door quite 
five minutes, Guy, so you won't have to wait,' 
said Dorothy maliciously. 

' That's all right,' he replied cheerfully, much 
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to Dorothy's disgust, not in the least discon- 
certed by her remark ; ' I am glad to hear it* 

* I thought it was rude to keep people waiting/ 
muttered Dorothy, in an audible whisper, to one 
of her small companions ; but any further objec- 
tionable observations which she might have felt 
inclined to make, were checked by a warning 
glance from Eva, who suggested that they might 
as well pack into their places. 

The brake started first, with papa and 
Margaret on either side to guard the door, and 
prevent any child in exuberant spirits from 
tumbling out. Gerard took up his position on 
the box to watch over the hampers, and sur- 
veyed the scene from his elevation with much 
complacency, especially when Eva informed him 
confidentially *that there was currant tart in 
one of them, and any amount of ginger-beer.' 
This comforting suggestion added considerably 
to his enjoyment of the dusty drive, and caused 
him to reflect with much satisfaction on the 
pleasure it would be to quench his thirst with 
that delicious beverage. Mrs. Beaumont followed 
in the carriage, her party increased at the last 
moment by the addition of a friend of Guy's, 
whom he had that morning entreated permission 
to bring. 

* He is awfully nice, really, aunt/ he had 
assured her, 'and just the fellow for a picnic. 
Besides, if we do have an accident, or anything 
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happens to the horses, you will feel much more 
comfortable with two of us in the carriage/ 
added he persuasively. * You always said your- 
self that we should have backed into the river 
last year if it had not been for Jack's presence 
of mind, and he was one of my importations. 
That gaby of a footman only stood touching his 
hat, and asking helplessly what he was to do.' 

Mrs. Beaumont, who seldom denied any of 
Guy's requests, and felt nervous at the mere 
mention of an accident, made no exception to 
the rule ; and permission to bring the friend 
having been graciously accorded, he arrived in 
due time to start with the second batch of the 
family. 

They were a merry party in the brake. The 
part of London through which they drove was 
new to the children, and they noticed with much 
interest the streets through which they had 
to pass. The various suburban residences of 
modern build, most of them covered with roses, 
and surrounded by neat little gardens, excited 
great admiration ; and Dolly was heard remark- 
ing to Baby, she was sure lots of nice children 
lived there, they would make up their next 
story about some of them. They passed the 
nursery grounds, where fresh-gathered fruit was 
to be sold, and then drove on and on, until 
finally they turned into the park. 

Though the drive had been pleasant, it was a 
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relief to escape from the dust and heat of the 
high road, and revel at last under the shade of 
the broad-spreading trees ; and the little ones 
clapped their hands with glee as they threw 
themselves down on the grass, and gazed up 
through the green arches, at the blue sky far 
overhead. 

The elders of the party having selected a 
suitable place for the repast, Gerard and Eva 
proceeded to spread the cloth, and set out the 
viands in the most approved style. Every one 
had an appetite suited to the occasion ; and the 
meal having been discussed in a leisurely fashion. 
Baby's health was duly drunk by all, Gerard, 
always ready with his tongue, took upon him- 
self the office of returning thanks for his sister, 
and did so, in so neat a speech that Guy, who 
certainly was rather slow in finding expression 
for his thoughts, quite struck by his flow of 
words, remarked to his friend in an undertone, 
* I wish I had that boy's tongue ; he really has 
the gift of the gab.* 

Mrs. Beaumont, who overheard this, was of 
course much pleased, and concluded thereupon 
that although her nephew did not say much, 
he must, as she had always maintained, have 
something in him. His unfailing appreciation 
of Gerard was certainly a great merit in her 
eyes, and one of the reasons perhaps for his 
popularity with the family generally. For their 
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cousin, it cannot be denied, though not exactly 
stupid, — that his aunt never would allow, — was 
certainly somewhat dull of comprehension, or, as 
she put it kindly, very absent. He was, as the 
little ones disrespectfully expressed it, always 
half an hour late with his ideas, and often 
caused them much amusement, when, in fits of 
laughter, they tried to explain some cherished 
joke that he appeared quite unable to take in. 
Painfully conscious sometimes of missing the 
cause of their mirth, he laboured notwith- 
standing to bring out a genuine laugh, and 
failing hopelessly, only succeeded in producing 
a consumptive chuckle. 

^ Dorothy, always very full of commiseration 
for those who could not join in the family fun, 
nor really enjoy a comfortable laugh, observed 
one day 'that poor Guy wasn't very bright, 
and wanted rubbing up like the silver. When 
his mamma comes to London I shall ask her if 
the doctor can't take out his brains, and do it ; 
for they do eyes, you know, Eva.' 

But the elder sister, who always stood up for 
her cousin, by whom she was invariably treated 
with great consideration, considered this most 
original suggestion very impertinent, treated it 
with the scorn it deserved, and snubbed it well. 

This, however, is a digression, and we must 
now return to the party seated in the park. 

' Who's good for a row ? ' said Gerard, getting 
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up, and stretching himself, * I say, Guy, what do 
you say to the river ? ' 

' It's the very thing. Then come along, girls ; 
hurry up.' 

' May I go, mamma ? * * And me ? " And me ? ' 
echoed all the little voices. 

*No, certainly not,' replied mamma, who had 
a horror of rivers and boats, or anything that 
might lead to a watery grave. ' None of you 
children are to go ; Eva may, if she likes.' She 
herself, she said, should remain at their 
encampment until the heat of the day had 
past, when they would all re-assemble at the 
hotel for tea, previous to returning home again. 

'You four little ones can have a nice game 
under the trees,' said her mother, ' and then you 
will not get over-tired. Edith, I think you had 
much better stay with me, for you look white 
already, and we can make a sketch together.' 
Her daughter had no objection to this arrange- 
ment, and all the party seemed thus happily- 
provided for; but Gerard, observing the looks 
of blank disappointment on the children's 
faces when they heard they were not to be 
allowed on the river, whispered something 
in Cecil's ear, and said quietly that he had 
changed his mind, he did not want to row after 
all, and should stay where he was. Boating 
was his delight, but he thought it was a shame 
to spoil any of the little ones' pleasure, and 
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gave up his own, scarcely thinking of himself ; 
and though, of course, Guy chaffed him for his 
laziness, and told him that he ought to know 
his own mind, he stuck to his determination, 
and exerted himself to the utmost to amuse 
the children. They would have been more 
than content at his merely remaining with 
them, but it was never his way to do things by 
halves; and though it cost him an effort, he 
resolved to make them forget their disappoint- 
ment, and threw himself with great zest into 
their games. 

Finally, he and Cecil took to story-telling. 
Such amusing adventures appeared to have 
befallen the boys, and they both had such a 
number of incidents about their school-life to 
relate, all told in such a comical manner, each 
capping the other's stories with great relish, 
that the whole party, mamma included, laughed 
till they could laugh no longer. All agreed 
in saying that the river could not be better 
than this, and Gerard felt amply repaid for his 
self-denial when his mother turned to the boys 
with a smile, and thanked them for entertaining 
the little ones. 

But the brightest hours must pass ; we cannot 
detain them, though we would fain do so. Only 
the memory of them remains with us, like a 
faint streak of light in the dimness of the past 

The shadows lengthened, the dew began to 
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fall, and it was time to think of going home. 
The homeward drive was not quite so noisy as 
the morning one had been, for the little tongues 
were too tired to wag ceaselessly, as they had 
done then. Baby was very quiet, and seemed 
much disposed to sleep, as she leant her head 
against her father's shoulder ; but she was not 
too sleepy to add her voice to the chorus when 
it was unanimously decided to give papa a vote 
of thanks * for one of the best birthday treats 
they had ever had/ And seeing the happy, 
tired faces of the children, it was impossible to 
doubt they had enjoyed it. 

When their mother visited the children before 
they fell asleep that night, Baby lifted her tired 
head, and, looking at the picture of an angel 
which hung over her bed, said in a sleepy voice : 

* Mamma, will you put my shilling into your 
box for the orphans ? Guy gave me half-a- 
crown for my birthday; Eva says it is as much 
as two shillings and sixpence, so I asked him to 
give it me in three pieces, because I want them 
to have my very own bit of money. I know 
there is something about ten ; good people give, 
for Miss Burt once said so; and I thought I 
would try to give it next time I did not want 
anything very much ; and though I do want a 
doll's piano, because it is my birthday, and I am 
so happy, I may give twelve pennies, which are 
two more, and makes a whole shilling. It does 
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not matter its being in one piece, does it, 
mamma? The angel will know,' murmured 
Baby in a drowsy voice, * and be glad for the 
poor little children, who have no kind fathers 
and mothers.' 

She laid her head on the pillow, and was 
asleep almost before her mother, whose eyes 
moistened at her little one's words of compas- 
sion, had kissed and left her, — left her little 
girl, with a thankful heart, to the rest and sweet 
slumber of innocent childhood, watched over 
by the angel guard she so loved to think of 
standing at her pillow. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

DOLL y m DISGRACE. 

' So, happy childhood, thine enchanted clime 
Two evil spirits mar,— 
This wild, ihai sulkn.' 

Lyra /anacottimit. 

'I^SflKING me your slate, Dorothy," said 
B ffiS ^'^ Burt ' No, certainly that won't 
BihS do ; the writing is disgraceful, and I 
never saw such spelling,' she continued, looking 
over the slate and taking the pencil to cross out 
the offending exercise. ' You must copy it all 
neatly from the book after tea, for I cannot pass 
over such repeated carelessness. You have been 
idle and inattentive all the week, and make less 
progress than Baby with your studies. Now 
you may go to the piano, and let me hear that 
piece.' 
This was an unfortunate command, for 
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Dorothy was in no mood for music just then ; 
and, stung to the quick by this last remark, was 
struggling with many bitter, angry feelings, and 
bit her lips to restrain the tears. 

She was not soothed by overhearing her 
governess further remark, * Baby will have two 
good marks, her writing is so neat ; but there 
is another bad one for Dorothy, the third this 
week. What a pity ! we were getting on so 
nicely;' and Miss Burt sighed quite sorrowfully, 
as she marked it down. 

Dorothy, who was really fond of her governess, 
and grateful to her for having made lessons so 
pleasant ever since her arrival, almost wished 
that she had taken more pains; but pride would 
not allow her to own herself wrong ; that odious 
comparison to her little sister rankled in her 
breast, as she thought doggedly, * Nobody 
cares if I do get bad marks ; only I hate the 
schoolroom, and lessons, and Miss Burt too, if 
she always will be at me. I know she likes 
Baby best ; I shan't try any more.' 

With these reflections she worked herself into 
a rage, and showed it so plainly by banging 
hard on the piano, that Miss Burt, who wished 
if possible to avoid further fault-finding, was 
obliged at last to notice her reckless disregard 
of time and tune, and said gently : 

' Play that again, Dorothy ; not so loud, and 
you must count properly.' 
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'I shan't/ muttered the child, but began 
again, playing rather louder than before. 

Three times Miss Burt patiently allowed her 
to try, hoping that she would work herself into 
a better mood ; but at length, perceiving that the 
child chose defiantly to go on in her own way, 
she ordered her to ' leave off at once, as such a 
noise disturbed the others.' 

Whereupon Dorothy, quite beside herself with 
passion, stamped her foot on the ground, 
slammed the piano too with a bang, and 
turning round upon the stool, looked up im- 
pudently into her governess's astonished face, 
and made a grimace. 

Miss Burt was dumfounded, and Eva and 
Baby looked aghast All were unaccustomed 
to such scenes in the schoolroom, and this 
sudden outbreak quite alarmed them. 

There was a minute's pause, an awful silence 
it seemed to the child who had caused it, 
and who began, moreover, to dread the result of 
her passionate ebullition. Then the governess 
spoke sternly, and her voice sounded strange to 
the children. 

' Go to your room at once, Dorothy,' said she, 
' since you cannot behave properly here ; and 
you will go to bed immediately after tea this 
evening, I shall not allow you to go down-stairs.' 

This was a terrible sentence ; the disgrace was 
public, and every one knew that it was a punish- 
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ment only resorted to in cases of serious mis- 
conduct. Nothing caused the children such 
pain and shame as being obliged on these 
occasions to go and wish their parents good- 
night as usual. 

But this evening it so happened, that, fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately for Dorothy, her father 
was out, and her mother, lying down with a bad 
headache, dozing in her darkened room, was 
scarcely aware of a small figure that came in 
noiselessly on tip-toe to kiss her, and ran off 
without speaking. 

Banished from the schoolroom, the child ate 
her tea in solitude, and then, too much ashamed 
of herself to call for Marie's assistance, she 
undressed as quickly as she could, and slipped 
into bed. 

It was the evening of a beautiful summer's 
day; the sun was setting behind a bank of 
glorious golden red clouds, and as the child 
gazed at the fleecy white ones chasing each 
other, and watched the tiny streaks of colour as 
one by one they slowly faded from her sight, 
until at length a uniform tint pervaded the sky, 
her eyes filled with tears. An evening sky is 
beautiful, and may speak peace to the hearts of 
those who love such sights ; but there was no 
peace for Dorothy that night ; her tears were 
those of wrath, not of penitence. Wounded 
pride and anger fought for the mastery, and 
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before the last rosy tint quite disappeared, had 
gained possession of her. She hardened her 
heart, and determined not to listen to the still 
small voice within her, and thus she muttered 
to herself : 

'I hate her; I won't be sorry; I'll pay her 
out for this, and show her I don't care if she 
does punish me. I know she likes doing it/ 

Conscience whispered that Miss Burt had 
borne long with her. Had she not patiently 
explained again and again the lessons she 
would not exert herself to understand? She 
had, in fact, tried every means to induce her 
pupil to become more diligent, but all her pains 
seemed labour lost. 

Matters had been going badly in the school- 
room for the last week or two. Dorothy had 
been troublesome and inattentive, refusing to 
get up when called in the morning, dreaming 
absently over her lessons, and consequently 
bringing them imperfectly learnt to repeat. 
The governess was vexed at the child*s obsti- 
nate idleness, but she had never seen her give 
way to temper before, and this day's passionate 
outburst surprised as much as it disheartened her. 

Still she hoped the morrow would find 
Dorothy in a different frame of mind; but it 
was not so, nor the next day, and the next. 
There was no sign of softening, and Miss Burt 
waited in vain for a word of penitence. 
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There were no more outbreaks, for Dorothy 
wished to avoid any repetition of such punish- 
ments as the last But she aggravated her 
governess in every possible way for the sake of 
revenge, and did all her tasks in such a dilatory, 
half-hearted fashion, that her studies, which had 
formerly been a pleasure to her teacher and 
herself, now became a perpetual source of 
weariness to both. 

Miss Burt, who was very fond of the child, 
wondered what had come over her, but abstained 
from saying anything to her parents on the 
subject, always hoping that she would turn over 
a new leaf, and express some sorrow for her 
naughtiness. 

Dorothy, restless and sick at heart, was 
meanwhile miserable through her own fault, 
and was laying up a sad store of future trouble 
for herself. 

My young readers will easily understand how 
quickly Dorothy thus became an unhappy child, 
although they may perhaps wonder to see such 
an alteration in her in so short a time. But 
once give way to bad passions, and harbour 
angry thoughts, we very soon make ourselves 
wretched, find it harder and harder to do any- 
thing as we should, and may even cease to care, 
at least, whether we do right or wrong. 

Happily this was not the case with Dorothy ; 
for she felt guilty and uncomfortable, and en- 
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joyed nothing during those few miserable weeks. 
She hated the after-tea gatherings in the school- 
room, which always had been her delight^ 
answered snappishly when Gerard teased her 
for retiring into a corner with her book; and 
even avoided the Saturday walks with papa, 
pleading fatigue. This did not excite much 
surprise, except in the schoolroom, for the 
weather was exceptionally warm, and her 
mother thought it only natural that the heat 
should make the child feel languid. The mark- 
book, with its numerous black crosses against 
her name, would have revealed something of the 
truth ; for their father usually looked over it 
every month, and was most particular in con- 
sulting the marks placed against conduct, order, 
and punctuality, the three things put at the 
bottom of the list, and by him considered the 
most important of all. 

The children knew well, that however good 
an account of lessons learnt, or themes written, 
might be seen there, if conduct received only- 
half, or bad marks, an explanation would be 
required, followed by a few words of stern 
reproof, so much dreaded, and so rarely heard, 
from the lips of their indulgent father. But 
nothing of this kind occurred now, for Mr. 
Beaumont was very busy. Hurried in the 
morning, and not home till late at night, he 
neither had time to ride, or walk with the 
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children, as usual. The mark-book altogether 
escaped his memory, and the children purposely 
avoided producing the book, or reminding him 
of it, knowing, as they did, that the record it 
contained, would bring disgrace on one of their 
number. 





CHAPTER IX. 

EVA'S PERPLEXITIES. 

' A wise man goeth od cheerily, 
Througb fail weather or foul.' 

Pnntriial Pkihmphy. 

|{HE season drew to a close, and the time 
for the family move was fast approach- 
ing. Mr, Beaumont generally left 
town in July, and then took a house in the 
co\intry for two or three months ; and as the 
children always had their holidays during the 
first few weeks of their arrival, it was a time 
much looked forward to by them. 

But this year, their father told the children, 
that, owing to the sudden illness of his secretary, 
he should be obliged to stay in I-ondon at least 
a month longer than he had intended. He was 
going to send them to the seaside with Miss 
Burt, and they would remain there, whilst their 
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mother and the two eldest girls were away on 
a visit to their grandfather in Norfolk. 

This was a great disappointment to the 

children, who always disliked leaving their 

parents, and thought this separation for a whole 

month rather a dreadful business. But, as Eva 

very sensibly remarked, four weeks were, after 

all, not interminable. She was sure, for her 

part, that the sea would be nice and fresh after 

London, and she meant to enjoy it. Baby was 

quite ready to fall into her way of thinking, and, 

encouraged by Eva's cheerful manner, was soon 

brought round to take the same view, and began 

to relish the idea of a change. 

Dorothy, however, persisted in looking upon 
the suggestion of any possible enjoyment as 
almost an insult, and obstinately refused to 
believe that the seaside without papa and 
mamma could be bearable; she even went so 
far as to say she thought it most unkind to 
send them away by themselves and 'that 
horrid Miss Burt,* who, of course, will make us 
do lessons just as usual, though we shall be at 
the seaside, said Dolly spitefully. 

Eva perceived that her little sister was in one 
of her refractory moods, when reasoning would 
be useless, and would only provoke her to pour 
out a torrent of wrathful words, of which, in her 
cooler moments, she would repent. So she took 
no notice of this speech, and only remarked 
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gently, that mamma had already told Miss Burt 

that they were not to do regular lessons, as she 

wished them to be out as much as possible, and 

that papa meant to come down and see them, 

as soon as he could get away for a day or two. 

Gerard also would be in the neighbourhood, for 

he was going to stay with Cecil Ford, whose 

home was about three miles from Seabury, the 

place to which the children were going ; and as 

both boys were fond of the sea, they would be 

sure to come over constantly. 

These remarks made some impression upon 

Dorothy, who began to think, although she still 

looked glum, that her complaints might perhaps 

be rather premature, and wisely held her tongue, 

and refrained from raising any fresh objections 

to the arrangement just then. This was a great 

relief to Eva, who had her own troubles, though 

these she scarcely thought of, so lightly did she 

lay them aside to smooth away those of the little 

ones. 

At any other time, the prospect of a change 

would have been most welcome, but just now 

Dorothy's misconduct was on her mind, and she 

could not help feeling a little anxious how she 

would behave away from home. Eva debated 

long, and would have consulted Gerard, had he 

been in London, whether to tell her mother 

anything of the schoolroom troubles, for she 

thought it a shame that Miss Burt should be 
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teazed and worried by her little sister's ill-temper. 
But she neither wished to get Dorothy into a 
scrape, by hinting that she had not been quite 
good lately, nor to add to her mother's anxieties 
just as she was leaving home, so nothing was 
said by any one on the subject. 

If the children were good, they would be a 
happy party enough ; but if Dorothy was to go 
on grumbling at everything and everybody, as 
she sometimes took it into her head to do, teaz- 
ing Baby, and annoying her governess, there 
would be no peace, or pleasure in anything, and 
she would only long to be at home again. 

But Eva, good girl that she was, made up her 
mind to look to the bright side of the matter, 
and hoped that things would turn out better 
than she anticipated. During the few days that 
elapsed before their departure, she made many 
little plans with Miss Burt for passing the time 
at the sea pleasantly, and collected all the books 
most calculated to raise the children's spirits, or 
soothe their ruffled tempers, in case of any wet 
days. 

The sight of boxes, and general bustle of 
packing, was bliss to Baby, who darted in and 
out of the room in a state of breathless excite- 
ment She kept bringing to the distracted Marie, 
an apparently endless store of treasures ; com- 
prising a broken comb, a box of beads with a 
hole in the bottom, and sundry dolls* hats, all 
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done up in separate paper parcels, with a lavish 
expenditure of string ; none of which, she 
declared, could possibly be left behind. 

* Now, Mademoiselle Beb6, il ne faut pas — il 
riy a pas de place, — Impossible ! — quelle enfant ! * 
exclaimed poor Marie in despair, and she shook 
her head and fairly groaned, as Baby, delighted 
at her own ingenuity, proceeded to deposit the 
favourite box of beads, and some home-made 
toffee, enveloped in greasy newspaper, in the 
crown of Eva's Sunday hat. This was too much, 
even for the long-suffering maid ; she took the 
matter into her own hands, and representing to 
Baby that it was quite impossible to take every- 
thing with her, she proceeded to make a selection 
of the most cherished possessions, and allowed 
the little girl, under a promise not to interfere 
with her operations, to stand by and see them 
safely packed. 





CHAPTER X. 

A JOURNEY TO THE SEASIDE. 

' Wiewohl doch nichts Im lauf der Welt 
Dem Heiiim auch so sauec fUli 
Als Scheiden I ' 

gVERYTHING was finished at last, the 
trunks stood in the hall, and the day 
of departure had arrived. Mamma 
herself was going to take the children to the 
station ; and their father would, if possible, meet 
them there, to see that they had a comfortable 
carriage, and put them in chaise of the guard. 

Very little was said by any one during the 
drive, although Miss Burt and Eva tried to keep 
up the semblance of a conversation, for mamma 
did not like parting with her little girls, even for 
a month ; and Dolly, who had no wish to dis- 
grace herself by tears, kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on her lap, and wished harder than ever 
that there were no such things as good-byes. 
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That morning, she had horrified Eva by 
expressing a hope that papa would not be able 
to see them off, for, said she to herself, * I can 
keep the lump down for one hug to mamma, but 
when there are two, I can't make anything hurt 
enough ; though I do dig my nails in as hard as 
I can, my mouth gets shaky, and the tears will 
come.' 

Papa was at the station, however, notwith- 
standing her wishes to the contrary, and looking 
out anxiously for them. There was not much 
time to lose, and the engine, puffing and snorting, 
announced noisily that she would soon be off. 
Not, however, before the whole party were safely 
established in a nice carriage all to themselves, 
with a new book apiece, and a varied collection 
of illustrated papers, provided by papa, to amuse 
the little ones. 

* Good-bye ! God bless you, my darlings ! ' said 
their father, folding each in his arms, as if un- 
willing to let them go. 

' Eva, be sure and write regularly. Take care 
of Miss Burt, all of you, and give her as little 
trouble as possible. I shall try and get down 
to you next week,' were his last words as the 
train steamed slowly out of the station, and the 
children stood waving and kissing their hands, 
until out of sight of their parents. 

The journey, though long, was not wearisome ; 
and what between gazing out of the window to 
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admire the varied scenery through which they 
passed, reading their books, and discussing the 
luncheon provided for them, the time passed 
quickly away. Their spirits rose as each hour 
brought them nearer their destination, and they 
were all surprised when the train, slackening 
speed, stopped at a pretty little station gay 
with flowers, and the guard, opening the door, 
informed them that they must jump out here, 
unless they wished to be carried on to Bartown. 
Having no such desire, they obeyed at once, 
and then Miss Burt, unaccustomed to travelling 
in England, looked appealingly to Eva, who 
(always a capable, self-possessed little person) 
inquired whether there was anything to meet 
them ; a fly she knew had been ordered to 
convey them to Seabury. 

* Yes, Miss, for No. 1 1 Clifton Terrace,' replied 
a good-tempered-looking, fresh-coloured rustic 
coming forward, touching his hat spasmodically, 
and grinning all the time. 

'Squire Beaumont's family from London, I 
think; this way if you please, Miss.' And, 
opening the door of a vehicle which stood 
waiting, he directed Joe on the box to deposit 
them at Mrs. Brown's, Clifton Terrace, and look 
sharp about it. 

Handing Miss Burt at the same time a card 
on which were set forth the merits of his 
establishment, he proceeded, whilst the luggage 
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was being placed on the fly, to keep up a 
running current of remarks, in a sort of mono- 
tone, as if repeating a lesson by rote : ' For 
hire ! horses, and ponies to ride, or drive by the 
day or hour, donkeys for the afternoon, with 
panniers if desired, or otherwise. Warranted 
perfectly safe, without wice, deservedly recom- 
mended by the nobilitee and gentree, wisitors 
to this place. Every species of conweyance 
provided for pickwicks. This card ' (indicating it 
with his forefinger) 'admits to view extensive 
premises of Samuel Muggs, your sarvent, ma'm. 
Ladies, I hopes to become better acquaint' 
And with this remark, accompanied by a mag- 
nificent bow, he turned on his heel, and as 
they drove off, observed to the porter with a 
joyous chuckle : 

*Fine family for trade, TU warrant From 
the great metropholis, and more to follow, I 
believes, for I see'd the old party, what took Mrs. 
Brown's ist, like a gentleman. None of your 
dining-room floors for him ! Oh ! Tummas, 
Tummas ! our season is short, similar to life ; 
but then, air salubrious, ocean briny, views 
extensive, ruins noble. All these adwantages 
to be found at the desirable town of Seabury. 
Name it, only name it, in a duckiment, for I 
knows there's a deal more in a duckiment state- 
ment than a party uneddicate can tell on. It 
makes an impression like, on the public. Put a 
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place in the paper, Tummas, says I, and it 
becomes choice-like at once/ 

Poor Miss Burt was bewildered, if not 
alarmed, by the unexpected burst of eloquence 
which greeted her, half of which she did not in 
the least understand. But the children, who 
found it quite impossible to stifle their laughter, 
reassured her by saying they were sure that 
Mr. Muggs did not mean to be anything but 
very polite, but that he was evidently a character 
in his way. Papa had told them that there 
was a funny old man at the station, who had 
directed him to lodgings in the town, and whom 
he remembered in former days. 

Seabury was quite a small place. The village, 
for it could scarcely lay claim to be considered 
anything more, was situated in a bay, and 
consisted principally of fishermen's cottages, 
picturesquely built, with here and there a few 
houses of the better class, and a row of modest- 
looking lodgings, occupied during the summer 
months by the few visitors attracted by the 
beauty of the scenery, and the purity of the air, 
to this unpretending little place. 

Truly it was a scene of beauty on which to 
feast one's eyes, and so thought Eva, as she 
leant out of the window to take a last long look 
at the sea before getting into bed that night. 
Who could weary of such a sight } 

Stretching far along the coast, to the right, 
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she could see precipitous cliffs, their bold outlines 
sharply marked against the clear sky. Great 
towering masses of rock, most of them of curious 
shapes, looking majestic and awful in the pale 
moonlight. The tide was low, and the moon, 
nearly full, shone brightly over the wet sands, 
and threw its silvery beams on the waters. Here 
and there a few small fishing-boats were visible, 
with sails set, but the breeze stirred not a ripple. 
All nature was at rest, and the only sound 
audible on the still night air, was the soft lapping 
of the tiny wavelets, as they broke upon the 
shore. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DOROTHY'S TEMPER. 



■HE first few days at the seaside passed 
pleasantly to the children, who had 
scarcely any lessons to do, and spent 
the greater part of their time on the sands, 
bathing, digging, or clambering over the wet 
rocks. Dorothy had unwillingly to admit that 
Miss Burt let them off easily, and even she could 
find nothing to complain of. In fact, the child 
almost wished for the strict round of schoolroom 
routine back again, for she did not feel happy 
or at ease. Though she tried to play and laugh 
as of old, she could not enjoy herself, nor escape 
the horrid sense of being in di^^ce, was angry 
with herself for the feeling, and more bitter than 
ever against her governess, whom she imagined 
to be the intentional cause of it. She felt guilty 
and uncomfortable in Miss Burt's presence, spoke 
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to her as little as possible, and avoided meeting 
her eye on all occasions. 

Dorothy knew that she was losing much 
pleasant enjoyment through her own fault, 
though this she would hardly allow, even to 
herself. ' If,' ruminated she, in a dreamy sort of 
way, * I had said I was sorry at once, it would 
have been over now. I wish I had. Perhaps I 
had better get into another rage, for then I should 
be punished, and could beg pardon in the lump 
for two badnesses. I s'pose I was rather bad ; 
but I did hate her so when she scolded. It is 
all her fault ; she might have forgiven me, I am 
sure. And why will she look at me like that ? 
If I say I am sorry now, it is just as if she had 
been in the right all the time, for I know she 
expected me to, and it is quite a long time ago 
now ; perhaps if it wasn't, I ' — but at this point 
she broke off her meditations. ' No, no, I can't ; 
I won't do that, I don't see why I should, just 
for her.' And Dorothy, who was engaged in 
piling up fortifications on an extensive scale, 
stuck her spade fiercely into the sand, exclaim- 
ing aloud, ' No, I don't see why ! ' Then, seeing 
Baby look up astonished at her vehemence, she 
stopped suddenly, and added, after a pause, 
'why we should finish this tiresome castle. I 
have had digging enough ; let's go and sit down.' 

'No, not there,' said she crossly, as Baby, 
complying instantly with her suggestion, made 
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a move in the direction of Miss Burt and Eva, 
vrho sat sketching under the shadow of some 
Tocks. ' I think it is horrid of her ! Such 
nonsense about seeing things ! ' began Dorothy 
"vehemently, as she threw herself down on the 
soft sand. ' I am sure there is nothing to see ; 
and if there is, she ought to take us/ 

' Whaf s horrid ? ' inquired Baby, mystified, as 
she might well be, by these disconnected obser- 
vations. * I think everything is nice here, and 
we have nearly whole holidays every day.' 

'Don't you know,' replied Dorothy, *Miss 
Burt and Eva are going to Bartown to-morrow 
to see the cathedral ? They will be away the 
whole day, and she does not mean to take us.' 

' Well, but they go by train, and you would 
not like that, Dolly. I heard Eva telling Miss 
Burt that you would be sure to have a head- 
ache, as well as a back-ache, if you did go, and 
would not enjoy it a bit You know you 
always do.' 

This was perfectly true, and at any other 
time Dorothy would not have felt or expressed 
the slightest desire to take part in any such 
expedition ; but being now on the look-out 
for something at which to take offence, she 
made up her mind, that she would be much 
ill-used by being left at home under Marie's 
care for a whole day, and tried hard to incite 
her little sister to rebel against this arrange- 
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ment. Her endeavours were, however, quite 
fruitless ; for Baby, who was devoted to her kind 
governess, stood by her loyally on this occasion, 
and could not be induced to listen to or utter 
one word of complaint. She really was rather 
disappointed at losing the visit to Bartown, 
and made no answer, when Dorothy, irritated 
at being unable to rouse her from her' state of 
placid content, said with a sneer, ' Of course you 
don't care about going ; a baby of your age ! ' 
Then, waxing angry at the little one's continued 
silence, she added hotly, *I daresay you are glad 
that I am to be left at home ; I know Eva is ; 
she thinks it grand to go without us, as if she 
was quite grown-up. And I know you don't 
care a bit, whether I am disappointed or not' 

The soft-hearted little girl still took no 
notice of these amiable remarks, but in reply 
only drew nearer to her sister ; and had it not 
been for her heightened colour and quivering 
lips, Dorothy might have supposed the spiteful 
words unheard, so apparently unheeded did 
they fall on those forgiving ears. But when 
the soft eyes were raised to meet hers, as if 
in silent rebuke, she turned away her head to 
avoid that innocent gaze, and blushed for very 
shame. Oh, that she could learn to control 
her hasty tongue, and cease to utter those 
unkind words, so bitterly remembered, and 
repented of when too late ! 
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A pause ensued, which both seemed unwilling 
or afraid to break ; but at length Baby, who was 
the first to speak, remarked somewhat timidly, 
' I am so glad Mary is coming to-day, aren't 
you ? She is to sleep in the little room next 
ours, you know, so that we can leave the door 
between open, and talk all the time we are 
dressing.* 

Mary Dacre, who has already been mentioned 
in the. course of this narrative, was Mrs. 
Beaumont's god-child. One of a large family, 
whose father, a relative of hers, had met with 
serious reverses, and become much impoverished 
through the breaking of a bank. 

The child, always delicate, had been lately ill 
with measles ; but as all fear of infection was 
over, Mrs. Beaumont, who thought change of air 
would do her more good than anything, proposed 
that she should come, and join her own school- 
room party, to enjoy with them the benefits of 
pure air and sea-bathing. 

Her parents gladly accepted the invitation, 
so kindly thought of, for their little girl ; whom 
they felt th.ey could safely entrust to the care 
of such kind friends ; and it was satisfactorily 
arranged that Mary should travel down to 
Seabury under the care of Mrs. Beaumont's 
old nurse, whose home lay on that line. 

The children all joyfully acceded to Miss 
Burt's proposal to walk up to the station that 
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afternoon to meet and welcome their little 
friend, and Eva, rejoiced to see that Dorothy, 
who had partially recovered her temper by 
dinner-time, seemed to be more like her old 
self, was evidently in high glee at the prospect 
of entertaining a visitor, and danced along the 
road in a state of great excitement. The elder 
sister hoped that Dolly had, as she expressed it, 
* taken a turn * in the right direction, and that 
her ill-temper had vanished to the winds. 





CHAPTER Xn. 

THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 

■Oh what a tangled web we weave, J 
When first we practise lo deceive I ' 

Marmintt. 

• There is a wicked spirit 

Watching round you stiti, 
And he tries to tempt you 
To all harm and ill.' 

Hymns for Little Children. 

■HE next day was fine, a perfect day for 
an excursion ; so thought Eva at least, 
and she could not forbear rejoicing 
rather loudly over the weather, as the children 
took their places at the breakfast-table. To 
an aggravating extent it appeared to Dorothy, 
who was thus reminded of the sore subject, and 
who churlishly remarked, in reply to her sister's 
ecstasies, ' that she hoped it would rain.' 

Miss Burt noticed, when she wished the 
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children good-bye, that Dorothy looked rather 
glum, and then almost began to repent of 
having settled to leave them for a whole day. 
But there was now no time for delay, for Eva 
was calling out impatiently that they should 
infallibly miss their train, and disappoint Gerard, 
who was to join them at Bartown. 

So the governess only kissed the little girls 
kindly, bade them be good children, and mind 
what Marie said, and then hurried off after 
Eva. She was quite annoyed, when they 
reached the station, to find that they had fully 
ten minutes to spare ; and regretted more than 
ever not having found time to say a few words 
to Dorothy before her departure. Miss Burt 
feared that, if the child was in the sulks, she 
might perhaps take advantage of her absence 
to rebel against Marie's authority; but an 
admonition in private, she knew by experience, 
always made more impression upon her 
than anything else. The governess confided 
her apprehensions to Eva, as they were whirled 
along in the train ; but she did not dispel them, 
by replying in rather an indifferent tone of voice 
to her remarks, * Oh ! I think Dorothy was cross 
this morning ; but you can trust the children to 
amuse themselves. I am sure they will get on 
all right without us for one day ; only Dolly was 
in one of her tiresome moods, and would not 
say what they meant to do. Anyhow, Marie 
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•will see after them, and keep them out of 
mischief.' 

Miss Burt, who was very fond of Dorothy, 
and always particularly careful lest the little 
ones should feel themselves left out, or put 
aside, for the sake of the elder sister, thought 
Eva on this occasion rather inclined to consider 
her own amusement more than theirs, and, 
feeling hurt by her cold manner, answered 
rather sharply, 'I am not afraid of the 
children's getting into mischief because I am 
away; I know I can trust Dorothy not to do 
anything disobedient, and she is the eldest, and 
will set a good example. But I was thinking 
they might find the day long and dull without 
us. However, as your mother wished us to 
see the cathedral, I don't think I could have 
arranged it otherwise.' Besides, added she 
half to herself, it would never have done to 
have thrown Gerard over at the last moment. 
But still Miss Burt was not quite easy in her 
mind, and wished she could have carried away 
a pleasant recollection of Dorothy, as Sunny- 
face (the name that suited her no longer), 
instead of being haunted by an ugly vision 
of pouting lips, and frowning eyes, that recurred 
to her perpetually throughout that day. 

The travellers once fairly off, the trio at home 
settled down to their usual morning amusements 
happily enough, for Dorothy did not wish to 
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render herself obnoxious in her little friend's 
eyes, and was almost ashamed of having shown 
temper at breakfast, and that for so slight a 
cause. Before very long, however, a difference 
of opinion arose between her and Marie as to 
the expediency of Mary's bathing. The French 
maid knew very little about sea-bathing at all ; 
she was, of course, aware that the children 
always did bathe when at the sea, if they 
wished it. For her own part, no earthly power 
would have induced her to go into the water ; 
she was sure most of those venturesome people 
who attempted it, got drowned eventually. But 
of one thing the maid was confident ; and that 
was, that Mary ought not to bathe that morning, 
having only arrived at the place the previous 
day. Most decidedly she repeated, that she 
should not allow it. 

Mary knew there was nothing for it but to 
obey. Though disappointed, she said nothing, 
and was quite ready to console herself by 
digging on the sands, and watching the others. 

Not so Dorothy, who had set her heart on the 
three of them bathing together on that par- 
ticular morning. She determined that Mary 
should bathe, come what might, and it did not 
take long to consider the means to attain her 
end. 

No ! the broad way is ever hard by, easy to 
find, decked with flowers, and soft to the feet 
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of those who seek to tread it ; and the guide, 
always ready, with smooth beguiling words, 
waits to lead us, willing captives, along the 
treacherous path. Once turn a deaf ear to the 
loving whispers of the blest Guardian who 
watches our steps, and would so gladly see us 
raise one glance upward for help ; once give up the 
desperate struggle, and yield ourselves willingly 
to follow that guide, we become his slaves. 

'You did not see Miss Burt this morning, 
Marie,' said the child, 'to ask her anything 
about it. She said yesterday we might bathe, 
if we liked.* 

* What ! all of you ? ' 
' Yes, all of us.' 

This was untrue, though none but Dorothy 
knew it, for Eva had been the only witness of 
their conversation when the child had asked 
Miss Burt's permission to bathe the following 
day. 

' Yes, certainly,' the governess had replied ; 
Mf it is fine.' 'And Mary?' 'No, not to- 
morrow ; by and by perhaps ; I will see about 
it.' And Dorothy had known then, that there 
was no chance for that day, at all events. 

But still she did not give up, as she ought to 
have done, all thoughts of attaining her desire. 
She pondered over it, and kept hoping that, 
after all, she might get her wish gratified some- 
how. 
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However, Miss Burt usually told Marie her- 
self when the children were to bathe, so that 
there could be no possible mistake ; and Dorothy 
hoped particularly, though she had not then 
exactly planned to deceive, that nothing would 
be said to her on the subject. 

It so happened that her wishes were quite 
unexpectedly realized, for Miss Burt forgot, in 
the hurry of starting, to leave any directions 
about the bathing, and neither of the other two 
children mentioned the matter. 

Marie never for an instant doubted Dorothy's 
word, nor thought of such a thing ; for had it not 
always been said in the schoolroom, that her 
statements could be depended upon ? She was 
scrupulous in speaking the exact truth, and 
never exaggerated in the least degree. As for 
the child herself, it was the first untruth she 
had ever given utterance to ; and no sooner were 
the words, so deliberately spoken, out of her 
mouth, than she longed to recall them. But her 
courage failed her. 

Only by a great effort could she restrain the 
tears; when Baby, delighted, danced round, 
hugged, and thanked her, for remembering to 
ask Miss Burt anything about the bathing. 
Baby's kisses made her shudder, she could 
scarcely endure the caresses, yet she knew that 
she must be careful not to betray herself, and 
made an attempt to shake off her guilty feelings. 
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' Come along, Mary ! ' she shouted. * Til race 
you to the machines. Now we zvill have a jolly 
morning.' And the child capered about, en- 
deavouring to rid herself of her uncomfortable 
sensations, and to forget, if possible, the fatal 
falsehood, so easily spoken. 

* After all,' said she to herself, * I could not 
be expected to remember everything that Miss 
Burt said yesterday ; anyhow, she might have 
changed her mind to-day. I don't think, no, I 
am sure, she did not say anything for certain.' 

Thus Dorothy excused, and tried to persuade 
herself that she was doing nothing wrong. She 
almost succeeded in quieting her conscience for 
a time, though every now and then, in the 
course of that unhappy morning, the recollec- 
tion of her untruth would recur to her with a 
sudden sting of pain, bringing with it a fresh 
sense of shame and dishonour, strange to her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A!f UNSUCCESSFUL WALK. 



|HERE shall we go this afternoon?' 
inquired Baby, as the three children 
assembled on the strip of lawn in front 

of their lodgings, waiting for Marie to take them 

for a walk. 

' Oh 1 I know,' replied Dorothy eageriy, as 

if struck by a sudden thought. ' We will go 

a new way. I want to show Mary the castle ; 

none of us have been there yet, and I know it 

is lovely ; castles always are, and such grand 

places for stories.' 

' No, indeed, we can't go there,' objected the 

little one. ' It is too far ; I am sure we shall 

all be tired, and it will be so hot climbing the 

cliffs.' 
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* Baby, you're a goose, as well as a muff, if 
you say such things. It isn't far; but you 
always want to take such babyish little walks,' 
exclaimed her sister pettishly. 

* Here's Marie. Now come along, do, and don't 
begin to whine about being tired. Marie, we 
are going up the cliffs this afternoon,* said she, 
in as unconcerned a voice as she could assume, 
and they all turned obediently to start in that 
direction. 

Dorothy had made up her mind, while waiting 
for the maid, somehow or other, to reach the 
castle that afternoon. She knew it was a for- 
bidden pleasure, because the distance was con- 
sidered too great for them to walk ; but how 
grand it would be to get there during Miss 
Burt's absence, and how triumphant she should 
feel when, on Eva's return, she would be able 
to inform her where they had been ! * For Eva 
looks upon me as quite a child,' said Dorothy to 
herself, * and thinks I never can go anywhere.' 

The little girl's plans were artfully laid, for 
she thought, if she could first inveigle Marie 
into taking them up to the top of the cliffs, 
she would easily be able to persuade her into 
allowing them to go on farther, so that they 
might after all attain the object of her ambition. 
But she was surprised at meeting with no 
opposition to her first suggestion, for the walk 
up the cliffs was both steep and tiring, and one 
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the children seldom attempted, and never after 
bathing in the morning. . 

But Marie knew nothing of this. She sup- 
posed, as Dorothy proposed it so much as a 
matter of course, that it was usual for them to 
go that way,, and, not wishing to cross the child, 
raised no objections to taking that road, though, 
for her own part, she considered the climb far 
from pleasant on such a warm day. 

They all walked on for some time in silence ; 
but the ascent once accomplished. Baby forgot 
her fatigue, did not long resist Dolly's invita- 
tions to race her, and the three children skipped 
about joyously on the heathery ground. 

* Its 'licious. Oh, I am glad we came ! ' said 
Baby, with a sigh of delight, as she lifted her 
cheek to be fanned by the breeze, which blew 
fresh from the sea. * It is nice and cool up here ; 
and look, Mary, the castle seems quite near.' 

* Children, we must turn homewards now,* 
said Marie, as the children came scampering 
back to meet her. 

* No, no ; not go home yet, it Is so nice here. 
Dear Marie, do let us stay a little longer,' 
implored Baby piteously. * Besides, we want to 
get to the castle.* 

Dorothy was thankful to hear her little sister 
openly express this, her own unuttered wish. 
So far, all had gone smoothly, and she was in a 
state of feverish excitement at the bare idea of 
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getting her own way, without much of a battle 
after all, perhaps. But so afraid was she, of her 
hopes being suddenly dashed to the ground, that 
she could not bring herself to utter a single 
word, and waited breathlessly to hear what 
would follow. Yes, get to the castle she must \ 
her whole heart was set upon it The child 
did not contemplate getting into any scrape, 
if indeed she thought of anything, except 
getting her own way ; and she imagined, if she 
could succeed in getting safely there and back 
again, nothing would be said of her disobedi- 
ence. 

Dorothy, however, was too excited to be able 
to restrain her impatience long, and she burst 
out, ' Of course we are going to the castle, we 
came this way on purpose ! ' 

* No, you must not go any farther, you have 
had quite walking enough already. The castle, 
indeed ! You don't know how far it is.* 

' I don't care,* said Dolly ; * it is not two miles, 
and I am going there. It is very unfair to. 
say we may not go just because Miss Burt is 
not here ; she said we might.* 

*Yes, but how.? O Dorothy, are you not 
misrepresenting her words, for had there ever 
been a question of walking such a distance } ' 

* It is not too far for any of us,* she reiterated, 
* and Baby wants so much to go on.* 

*Well, really,* said the maid, beginning to 
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relent at the mention of Baby, whom she was 
always anxious to please, * if it is not farther 
than that, there can be no objection to your 
going. You are sure it is not, Miss Dorothy ? 
Of course, if Miss Burt gave you permission to 
go, it alters the case.' 

*It's all right/ shouted Dorothy, galloping 
after the children, who had not stayed to listen 
to this colloquy, and wondered how the 
question had been so speedily settled. 

* May we really go ? * inquired the little one, 
who was scrupulous about obeying orders, and 
seldom attempted to coax the authorities into 
any relaxation of rules. * It is not because I 
asked, is it } For I did not mean to teaze, and 
I'll tell Marie, if she would rather we did not 

go- 

* Now, Baby, don't bother so, for goodness' 

sake,* exclaimed Dorothy pettishly, alarmed 
lest a few words from her little sister should 
upset all that she had so far effected. 'We 
may go, and we are going.' 

Thus silenced. Baby, all unconscious of evil, 
asked no further questions; and the children 
walked on amicably enough, Dorothy mean- 
while taking good care to keep a long way 
ahead of Marie, and well out of earshot, in 
case she should, on becoming aware of the 
distance they were going, wish summarily to 
recall them. 
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When they reached the castle, having trudged 
along valiantly for half an hour and more, 
they found, to their bitter disappointment, that 
it was scarcely more than a heap of ruins. 
The remains of a tower, with fragments of a 
wall, were to be seen, that was all. 

This was certainly not what they had 
expected, and Baby, looking exceedingly crest- 
fallen and dejected, complained loudly, and 
confided to Mary that she had expected to 
find a real nice castle, with Cinderella, and 
perhaps a prince ; but unless the fairy god- 
mother was anywhere about, she was sure 
they should see nothing interesting. For her 
part, she was sorry they had come all that way 
to see nothing, and she was very tired now. 
Mary, who looked completely worn out with 
heat and fatigue, and seemed on the verge of 
tears, readily echoed her companion's senti- 
ments, and quite agreed with her that they 
had come too far. Dorothy, much provoked 
by hearing these lamentations on all sides, 
especially as she herself fully shared the others' 
feelings of disappointment, though she tried 
hard to conceal her disgust, bade her little 
sister roughly ' to be quiet, and not worry so.' 

Thereupon hot words arose, a regular quarrel 
ensued, and Baby, at last weary and cross, 
fairly burst out crying. 

Marie, who, breathless and panting, had by 
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this time come up to the children, seeing her 
little favourite in tears, turned angrily to 
Dorothy for an explanation. ' You have been 
teazing her, Miss Dorothy,' said she severely. 
' I wonder you aren't ashamed of yourself, after 
dragging us all this way to the castle, too! 
How could you tell me it was not two miles, 
and then run on so that I could not catch you 
up } You have been very naughty indeed.' 

' Poor little dear, come, take my hand,* said 
she, addressing the tearful little one, * and Miss 
Mary too. We will get home as quickly as we 
can* You look pale ; no wonder, after racing 
about like that in the sun. I should not be 
surprised if you were all ill. I can't think what 
Miss Burt will say to your conduct to-day, Miss 
Dorothy ; I should have tried to behave myself 
when she was away. Now, mind what I say, 
and don't run on in front of me, nor go near 
the edge of these high cliffs,' added Marie 
sternly, as she shook her head, and marched 
on indignantly with the two little ones. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ALARMING INCIDENT. 

' Thou canst nol tell what danger near. 
What sorrow never dreamed before, 
This one short day may have in itore. 
What sudden pain or fear,' 

Hymns far Lillk Childrtn. 

JOROTHY felt crushed by this series of 
misadventures, and too much subdued 
by her troubles to make any reply to 
Marie's volley of words. She had attained her 
object, but at what a cost ! And everything had 
turned out very differently to what she had ex- 
pected. Instead of enjoying the walk, she had 
been in a fidget the whole time ; the castle itself 
had been 3 bitter disappointment ; finally, she had 
quarrelled with Baby, and got into irreparable 
trouble with Marie, who would, of course, relate 
the whole history of her misdemeanours to 
her governess at the earliest opportunity. She 
would be obliged to explain how it was that the 
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maid had ever thought of allowing them to take 
so long a walk ; all her artful attempts to deceive 
would be discovered, and she would get into 
terrible disgrace. 

Then Dorothy began to think over the day's 
work. The He she had told in the morning, 
which made the second, following close upon it, 
so easy, stared her in the face ; she felt she was 
indeed in a bad case. Why, oh ! why had she 
been so bent upon enjoying forbidden pleasures, 
and getting her own way at all costs ? 

But surely it was not all her fault Marie 
bothered ; Baby was cross, a regular cry-baby ; 
and then this horrid place was at the bottom 
of it all. Miss Burt was so unkind in leaving 
them ; she always meant to spite her, she hoped 
she would be angry ; and if she was punished, 
she should not care. She had now no character 
to lose (what a pang the thought caused her !); 
and papa and mamma need not know, they were 
away, and would not hear anything of her mis- 
doings perhaps. But what is this that brings 
her unpleasant meditations to an abrupt con- 
clusion } Dorothy, walking heedlessly along 
some way in advance of the others, her head 
aching with fatigue, did not observe, as she 
dragged her weary limbs along, that she had 
missed the way, and was following a path now 
disused. It was dangerous, the ground beneath 
having crumbled away in several places. 
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The child had not advanced many steps in 
this direction, when, seized with a momentary 
dizziness, she stumbled and fell. The sandy 
soil, too soft to support even her slight weight, 
gave way beneath her, and, powerless to stop 
herself, she felt that she was slipping fast, she 
knew not whither. 

Below her lay a frightful chasm, for the cliffs 
rose in some places hundreds of feet almost 
perpendicularly above the sea. 

Dorothy knew that, unless she could catch 
hold of something, she must inevitably fall, and 
be dashed to pieces amongst those cruel rocks. 
She felt it all with terrible distinctness in those 
few seconds, and there was no one in sight ; not 
a soul to see her danger, or stretch out a hand 
to save. 

With an agonizing shriek of horror and 
despair, the horror-stricken child called aloud 
for her father : * Papa, papa ! I am falling ; save, 
oh, save me ! ' 

Can it be that, in the moment of direst dis- 
tress, her father will be all unconscious of the 
helplessness of his little one } The child, with an 
instinctive yearning for his strong arm around 
her, his protecting presence near in the hour of 
danger, cannot believe that she will ever, alas ! 
call in vain. 

She lay huddled up as she had fallen, desper- 
ately clinging to some short brushwood. Hardly 
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conscious then where she was, she only felt that 
she was slipping no longer, but resting her 
shoulder against something hard. 

Closing her eyes, to shut out the dreary 
expanse of sea and rocks which met her view, 
she raised her voice to call aloud for help. 

But no ! A sudden thought struck her ; the 
sound died upon her lips, and she bowed her 
head. 

She had been missed already, for she heardi 

the children's voices calling her in the distance 

Baby she knew would be forward in the search -^ 

fhat was her shrill treble, she could hear it no\»r — 

If she was to give an answering sound, her littl- 
sister would be attracted towards the dangeroi 
spot, and Dorothy trembled at the thought czzii^f 
what might then befall her. With a sickenii^B_ g 
sense of cold and horror creeping over her, sbr-^Bie 
moaned, ' Save, only save her, and don't let ncr^iHie 
scream ! Manfully to fight, manfully,' she «-" ^ 
peated, and with an effort she raised her hancm^df, 
to trace on her brow the sacred sign. * Babj 
papa's Baby, don't let her fall ! ' 

But the child was not to lie long unaided iV 
her perilous position. Her first shriek had beencr^^ 
heard, and not many minutes elapsed before^^ 
she heard a firm footstep behind her. Lookin{ 
up, she perceived a tall gentleman, dressed vaf- 
black, whom she remembered to have seen some^ 
where before, standing just above her. 
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' How did you get here all alone, my little girl?' 
inquired he in a tone of great surprise. * Don^t 
you know this is not at all a safe place for you 
to play in ? ' 

'I didn't want to come, but I got giddy, 
and the grass slipped, and I fell down here. 
Oh, please, will you take me back ! I thought 
I should roll into the sea,' said Dorothy, be- 
ginning to sob. Tm afraid to answer when 
Baby calls, because she will fall too. There ! I 
hear her again. Will you please tell her not to 
come near the edge, I am not so much afraid 
now you have come ; and you won't leave me 
dlone long } ' said she, looking into his face 
^vrith an imploring gesture. *You won't, will 
you?' 

' No, my child, I don't intend to leave you at 
all. Your little sister is quite safe ; I met her 
on the cliff with your nurse, searching for you, 
and warned her of the danger.' 

' Yes, but please, if you would go back and 
tell her again, and say you have found me, I 
would rather be left ; indeed I would. Then 
I shall know that she is quite safe, quite.' 

Mr. Bury (that was the gentleman's name) 
perceived that the little girl would be easier if 
reassured of the perfect safety of her sister ; so, 
bidding her stay quietly where she was, he left 
her, and returned to the top of the cliff to 
inform Marie that he had found her young 
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charge, and that he would bring her back safe 
and sound in a few moments. 

Indeed, had it not been for the dizziness and 
sudden fright, which so horrified the child, there 
would have been little actual danger, for she 
had merely slipped from the upper part of the 
cliff, the distance of a few feet, on to a flat ridge 
below. 

Dorothy took note of this when relieved from 
the feeling of loneliness which had oppressed her; 
and, secure in the certainty of her kind pro- 
tector's speedy return, she became somewhat 
accustomed to the situation, and no longer felt 
completely terrified. She was, however, not 
left long in solitude, for the tall gentleman was 
by her side again in a very short time, and bade 
her cheerily get up and follow him. 

This was not so easily done as he had at first 
supposed, for the child shuddered and turned 
white when she attempted to rise, and her head 
was evidently in no state for a walk along a 
giddy height. Her nerves had received a 
violent shock ; the sight of the sea below recalled 
the danger she had so narrowly escaped, and, 
unable to control herself any longer, she sank 
down sobbing. * I can't go there ! ' she said 
between her sobs. 'Please don't make me! 
I shall fall, I know I shall. Oh, I want papa ! ' 

* My dear little girl,' replied Mr. Bury, sitting 
down beside her, and speaking very gently, * I 
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don't want to make you do anything. But try 
to stop crying, and listen to what I have to say ; 
for then, if you do as I tell you, I shall be able 
to take you back safely to your little sister, 
and shall tell your papa that you have been 
obedient as well as brave.' 

Soothed by the kind voice arid manner, 
Dorothy tried to do as she was told ; gradually 
her sobs subsided, she became quiet, and waited 
to hear what would follow. 

*My child,' he continued, when he saw her 
ready to listen to him, *I am going to tell 
you to do something I know you will think 
hard. I wish you to shut your eyes now, and 
not open them until I give you leave. Keep 
tight hold of my hand, so that I may guide 
your steps ; do not struggle when you feel your- 
self lifted off your feet, for I shall be obliged to 
carry you some part of the way. You under- 
stand me ? ' he added in a sterner voice, seeing 
Dorothy hesitate and look doubtful. 

'Yes,' she replied, slowly but decidedly, 
raising her eyes at the same time to his face, 
and gazing fixedly at him ; * I will do it, for I 
know you will bring me safe. I am ready to 
come.' And the child rose, laid her hand 
confidingly into his, and closed her eyes. 

* Now open your eyes, and see where you are,* 
exclaimed Mr. Bury at length ; and Dorothy 
felt that she was once more standing with 
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something smooth and firm under her feet. 
No second bidding was required. With a deep 
sigh of relief, Dorothy opened her eyes, to find 
herself safely landed on the summit of the cliflF, 
Baby and the others waiting anxiously for her. 
The little one, who had been terrified by 
Dorothy's disappearance, and did not clearly 
understand from whence the tall gentleman had 
produced her, fiew into her sister's arms, and 
covered her with kisses. 

There was no fear of her remembering their 
quarrel, or bearing malice ; ^ but Dolly's spirit 
was damped by the unpleasant recollections 
which the sight of the children again forced 
upon her, and she received their congratulations 
in a very subdued, almost tearful manner. 

* Thank you,' said Baby, turning to Mr. Bury, 
* for bringing Dolly back ; I thought she was 
lost, and we should not see her any more. Were 
you lost too ? ' 

* No, I was not lost,* replied the gentleman, 
smiling, as he turned from Marie, to whom he 
had been speaking, and held out a hand to each 
of the little girls. 

Mr. Bury then told the children that he had 
known their father many years ago ; that he 
himself lived at Seabury, for he was the vicar of 
the place. And now he said he intended taking 
them home by a short cut, for he thought they 
should have a storm before long. 
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The sky looked dark and lowering, thunder 
growled in the distance, and large drops 
began to fall before they had gone far. But 
Baby was quite happy and contented in the tall 
clergyman's arms, and chattered away to him all 
about mamma and papa, who perhaps would 
come to see them, and Miss Burt and Eva, who 
had gone away for a whole day. 

Dorothy's shyness all returned when she 
found herself in safety. She felt weary, her 
head ached, she was almost afraid of crying 
again, and, worst of all, she fancied that the 
strange gentleman knew that she had been 
naughty. So she walked along silently, and 
never once looked up or uttered a word, until 
they reached Clifton Terrace. Then, lifting her 
eyes shyly, she said, * Thank you for bringing 
us home ; and will you come and see papa when 
he is here .? ' 

* Yes, my dear,' he replied as he set Baby down, 
and smiled upon them both, * I shall come and 
see you and your father. Now run in quickly ; 
and I should recommend you,' said he, turning to 
the maid, * to put those children to bed at once, 
for they are, I can see, both tired and wet. 




CHAPTER XV. 
BSOfTElf SLUMBERS. 

• One only spell hath power to Soothe, 
When thoughts and dreams appaL' 

Lyra Itmoctnliuiii. 

|HUS it was that Eva and the governess 
saw no sign of the children as they 
sauntered from the station late that . 
evening, rejoicing in the cool breeze which had 
sprung up after the storm. 

Miss Burt, who had given them permission to 
sit up until her return, wondered much at not 
meeting them, and her mind mi^ave her when 
no sounds greeted them, and none of the little 
ones appeared to welcome them, even when they 
reached their own door. With the forebodii^ 
of evil, which had oppressed her all day long, 
strong upon her. Miss Burt hurried up-stairs. 
All was quiet there, but Marie, with a per- 
turbed countenance, met her on the landing. 
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'Where are the children?' was the first 
inquiry. 

' In bed, all of them, and asleep now. Miss. 
A^e were caught in a thunderstorm, and as 
^Uie children got wet, I put them to bed im- 
xxiediately.' 

*That was right,' replied the governess, 

^relieved and thankful to hear nothing more 

serious had occurred during her absence. * But 

1 am annoyed that they should have got wet ; 

it may give little Mary cold, as she is not 

strong. You might surely have avoided the 

storm, Marie, for the sky looked threatening all 

the afternoon. It was foolish of you to take the 

children far from home.' 

' Yes ; but they all begged so hard to go to 
the castle ; and Miss Dorothy was very trouble- 
some, racing up the cliffs, so that I could not 
stop her, and when I called her to come back, 
she ran the faster.' 

*0h, dear! I am sorry to hear that,' said 
Miss Burt. * But the castle I did you not know 
that I never allow the children to walk so far } 
And to-day, of all days, when Miss Mary was 
with them.' 

* Indeed, Miss, I was very sorry I had taken 
them so far ; but Miss Dorothy assured me that 
she had your permission to go there. However, 
I think she had more than enough of it, for we 
all bad a great fright coming home. Instead of 
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walking quietly, as I bade her, she would run 
along the cliff. I suppose she turned giddy, 
as she sometimes does, for she slipped down 
some distance, it appears ; and until a gentleman 
(who said he knew her papa) brought her back,. 
I did not know what had become of her. She 
was very much frightened, I believe, but did not 
say a word ; and really, Miss, she was so naughty 
all the afternoon, that I hope this may be a 
lesson to her.' 

The governess's heart sank when she heard 
this account of Dorothy's escapade. She was 
grieved and disappointed to think that the little 
girl whom she loved and trusted had so deceived 
her. She regretted more than ever having left 
the children that day, and could not but fear 
the wetting and fatigue might have serious con- 
sequences for Mary, delicate as she still was from 
her late illness. The account of Dorothy's fall, 
too, made her anxious, though the maid assured 
her that the child was none the worse for it ; 
that, beyond the fright, there was nothing the 
matter with her, for she had walked all the way 
home. Nevertheless, it was with a heavy heart 
that Miss Burt went to pay her usual nightly 
visit to the children, before retiring to her own 
room. She found Baby, though looking rather 
pale, in a deep sleep, and she never moved as 
the governess stooped to kiss her upturned face. 

But Dorothy, the bed-clothes all awry, turned 
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and tossed herself to and fro, and muttered in 
her sleep. Clutching nervously at the pillow, 
with a terrified expression painful to witness, 
she started up with a scream. * O papa, papa,' 
she sobbed, * I am so frightened ; don't let me 
fall ! I did try to fight, indeed I did,' she said 
piteously ; * but it was too late then.* And 
Miss Burt heard her mutter to herself over and 
over again, 'Soldiers, soldiers!' The child, 
who seemed to be half awake, hearing some one 
move, said after a pause, 'May I have some 
water } I am so thirsty.' 

The governess, careful not to excite the child 
further, brought it to her without speaking, 
settled the clothes comfortably, and then waited 
to see whether she would sleep again. But the 
fright Dorothy had experienced that day had 
evidently completely upset her, and all she had 
gone through, in those few terrible moments, 
recurred to her in her dreams. 

Each time she seemed to be dozing off, she 
started up again with a shudder, and trembled 
violently. Poor Miss Burt, -quite perplexed, 
knew not what to do, and debated whether to 
call Marie or sit up herself with the child. She 
knew the little ones were fond of being sung 
to sleep, and it occurred to her that Dorothy 
might now perhaps be charmed to rest by one 
of her favourite hymns, and she began to sing 
softly, *Hear thy children, gentle Jesus.' The 
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holy words seemed to soothe the frightened 
child, for she gradually became quiet, and lay at 
length quite still, listening to the familiar strain. 
As it ended, she half unconsciously traced the 
cross on her forehead, and turned on her side to 
sleep. The governess was reassured ere she 
slipped noiselessly out of the room, by hearing 
the sound of Dorothy's regular breathing, which 
told her that the little girl slept soundly at 
last 





CHAPTER XVI. 

REAPING THE FRUITS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

' Each has Ids world of thot^ht alone. 
To one diead Walcber only known.' 

Lyra Jnnoantium. 

lERE'S one from papa, and a fat one 
from sistersi ' exclaimed Eva, in a well- 
pleased tone, as she looked over the 
letters lying on the breakfast table. ' Miss Burt, 
I hope you are not exhausted after your day's 
outing,' she continued. 'Dear me, how nice it 
was ! I think I should like it all over again;' and 
the girl, looking fresh as a daisy, and brisk as a 
bee, sat down and proceeded to cut the bread. 

' Where are the children ? ' she next inquired. 
' Was the castle too much even for Dorothy's 
indomitable spirit ? ' 

'No, she is coming directly,' replied the 
governess. ' She won't own to being tired, 
though she looks rather white. Mary has a 
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cold, and will not get up. And Baby was 
anxious to assure me that she also had a 
snuffle; quite enough, she considers, to de- 
serve breakfast in bed, and hot buttered 
toast, which I discovered was the great induce- 
ment to remain there. But as she was over- 
tired yesterday, I thought a little extra repose 
would not do her any harm this morning/ 

*Ah! Miss Burt,' said Eva, laughing, 'you 
don't suppose that Babsie would forego the 
benefits derived from a sojourn in bed? Hot 
buttered toast is a relic of one of the nursery 
institutions, and has never been allowed to drop, 
and never will be, so long as Baby is here to 
remind us of it. However, cold or no cold, I 
hope she will be all right again soon, for papa 
writes to say that he intends coming down 
to-day. — Oh, Dorothy, good morning ! ' said she 
to her sister, who came into the room at that 
moment. * How are you after your adventures } 
For I hear that you penetrated the enchanted 
castle yesterday, and actually induced Marie to 
climb the cliffs; I wonder she is alive to 
tell the tale. Does she look thin after her 
exertions } * 

The child, whose very shoulders looked omin- 
ously sulky, took no notice of this speech, but 
bent her head to conceal the blush she was 
unable to repress at the mention of the unlucky 
walk. 
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Eva is a horrid teaze, thought she savagely. 
She does not care for anything, just because 
she enjoyed herself yesterday. 

But Eva, to do her justice, did not imagine 

that her mild sally of wit would annoy her 

little sister as it did. For, though she had 

heard a long account of Dolly's accident from 

the maid, who was not slow in detailing it, she 

had yet not troubled her head to consider that 

it was the child's disobedience which had led to 

it, and supposed that anyhow she would since 

liave made all straight with Miss Burt. But 

^hen she looked up, and saw the black look, 

almost a scowl, that crossed Dorothy's face at 

her words, she knew something must be wrong, 

and began to wonder what it was. Anxious 

only to divert her sister's thoughts into an 

agreeable channel, she said brightly : 

* Papa is coming to-day ; would you like to 
see his letter } ' 

* Oh ! ' grunted the child. She was exceed- 
ingly sorry to hear it ; this was more than she 
had bargained for, and would add considerably 
to her troubles. For she would have to keep 
up an appearance of good behaviour before 
papa, and try to look as usual, though she had 
been so naughty only the previous day. *0h, 
really,* thought Dorothy to herself, *it is very 
unfortunate that he should be coming so soon ! 
Why am I to be so unlucky ? ' 

H 
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4 As for Miss Burt, she was greatly distressed 
to see the mood Dorothy was in, and dreaded 
the task before her, but she would not postpone 
it ; and breakfast was no sooner despatched 
than she called the little g^rl to her, and began 
at once : * I understand from Marie that yoU 
persuaded her to allow you to go up to the 
castle yesterday ; in fact, you told her that I 
had g^ven you permission to go. Did you not 
recollect that I distinctly forbade your walking 
so far the other day ? ' The governess paused 
for an answer, but none came. The child only 
looked more sullen than before, and Miss Burt 
continued : * It is my duty to punish you for 
this act of disobedience, Dorothy, sorry as I 
am to be obliged to do so when your father 
is coming here, for it will pain him to find you 
in disgrace. You must learn half a page of 
this history daily,* said she, indicating the place, 
'and bring it to me every evening to repeat 
after tea. I am now going to see Mary, but 
shall return here in half an hour's time, to see 
that you begin to learn your lesson properly, 
for I am sorry to say I can no longer trust you 
as I have done. O Dorothy, you have dis- 
appointed me sadly of late !* said she. * But I 
could never have believed you would have 
deceived me, — never ! ' 

When Dorothy was thus brought suddenly 
to face her disobedience she had not a word 
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to say in reply. Excuses she felt to be useless, 
a.Tid the miserable little subterfuges she had 
intended making use of to extenuate her 
Conduct, now appeared to her in their true 
light. Shuffle as she might, she knew she 
oould not clear herself, and she was certainly 
in no enviable frame of mind when the gover- 
ness left her to her own reflections. Though 
she appeared sullen and defiant. Miss Burt's * 
Cew sorrowful words had made an impression. 
She felt crushed, dreaded the afternoon, and 
above all, meeting her father. However, her 
feelings would not lengthen the hours ; dinner- 
time arrived just as usual, and with it Baby 
dancing about, in a most excited condition, on 
hearing the news of papa's expected visit. 

No more was heard of the little one's cold. 
She had quite recovered from the fatigues of 
the previous day, and looked as rosy as usual 
as she chatted away to Miss Burt of all she 
should have to tell papa, and poured out an 
endless stream of questions, without ever 
waiting for an answer to any of them. But 
her joy received a sudden check when she 
noticed Dolly sitting at the table glum and 
miserable, unable to join in her merriment. 
She looked towards her in vain for an answer- 
ing smile ; something she was sure must be 
very wrong indeed. Tears of sympathy filled 
the little one's eyes, for pleasure unshared 
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was no pleasure to her; and dinner over, she 
crept round to Dolly, and laying her head close 
to her sister's, said softly, * I am so sorry, dear 
Dolly ; is it because we caught cold, for it was 
my fault too ? * 

This speech, which might have been incom- 
prehensible to some, was not so to Dorothy, who 
quite understood what Baby meant, but was too 
sulky to be softened by it. She refused to see 
the little face uplifted for a kiss, growled out^ 
^ Don't bother so ! it's only that beastly Miss 
Burt ; ' and Dorothy, more miserable than ever, 
having given utterance to this rough speech, 
turned and left the room. Once in the shelter 
of her own, she could control her tears no 
longer, and flinging herself on to her bed, her 
face buried in the pillow, sobbed out, *0 
Babsie, Babsie ! I couldn't help it ; but I am 
very, very miserable ! ' 

Notwithstanding this rebuff. Baby wished to 
follow her sister, and was only deterred from 
so doing by a warning sign from Eva. But 
she would not be turned from her purpose of 
interceding for her, though the elder sister 
assured her that it would be useless. 'Must 
she be punished, and when papa is coming? 
For you know. Miss Burt, I wanted to see the 
castle quite as much, so I ought to be punished 
too.' And Baby, with tears in her eyes, 
pleaded for her sister, and generously begged 
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"that she might be allowed to share her 
punishment. 

* No, my dear/ said the governess, in reply to 
a.11 her entreaties. ' Dorothy has been dis- 
obedient, and she must suffer for it Sorry as 
1 am to say so, she has been very naughty, and 
1 cannot let her go unpunished.' 

Baby knew by the governess's tone that 
further entreaties would be useless ; for Miss 
Burt, always perfectly just, though kind, was 
firm. Whatever she threatened, she invariably 
carried out And the child now felt that 
somehow she was right, and acquiesced silently. 
Indeed, it went to Miss Burt's heart to be 
obliged to deny the little one's appeal ; but 
much as she disliked punishing, she felt it 
would not be right to remit Dorothy's penance, 
knowing as she did how fully she deserved it. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

PAPA'S ARRIVAL. 

' Thus conscience does make covraids of us alL' 

|T was settled that the children should 
all walk down to the station after tea 
to meet their father, who was to arrive 
by the late train. But Miss Burt announced 
her intention of staying at home with Mary, 
who, poor child, had the beginning of a heavy 
cold, and could scarcely lift her head, much less 
think of going out 

To see her little friend looking as iU and 
wretched as she did, really affected Dorothy, 
for she had an uncomfortable conviction that 
she only was to blame for this, and imagined 
her cold to be the result of the bathing. 

It had never occurred to the little girl before 
that any ill-doing of hers could involve suffer- 
ing on others as well as on herself; but a feeling 
of remorse now caused her to reflect that her 
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own wilfulness might perhaps bring evil conse- 
quences, such as she had never contemplated, 
and now hardly dared to think of. But it was 
too late for sorrow now ; what was the use, she 
bitterly thought, of crying over spilt milk ? The 
only thing to be done was to put a good face 
on the matter, and brave out the consequences 
of her fault, whatever they might be ; and try 
to cheat herself and every one else into the belief 
that there was nothing to be sorry for, that she 
was only in disgrace because Miss Burt was 
cross. * But how can I ever pretend when papa 
is here V thought she hopelessly. *He is sure to 
find out that I have been naughty, even if Miss 
Burt does not tell him.' Yes, very little pene- 
tration was required to make that discovery. 
There was no such tell-tale face as Dorothy's ; 
and, notwithstanding all her efforts to appear 
as usual, she had not been ten minutes in her 
father's company before he perceived that 
something was wrong with his little girl. 

Very unlike herself, she walked soberly along, 
scarcely speaking, whilst Baby, in a most talka- 
tive mood, had all the conversation to herself, 
and entertained her father with a full account 
of all they had done since their arrival at Sea- 
bury, and gave him a graphic description of the 
visitors, whom they watched on the beach. 

* There's the old gentleman with blue spec- 
tacles and a green umbrella, who asks us on 
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what plan we build our fortifications. We call 
him the walrus, because he always wipes his 
eyes, though we have never seen him eating the 
poor oysters. And the old ladies who wear so 
many medals, and say, " Good morning, my little 
dears ! it's a beautiful day to-day," even when 
it is almost raining. And the large family ; 
and the brown family, all dressed alike. 
papa, we will show you them all to-morrow, they 
are so queer;' and the little oiie, delighted at 
having something new to relate, chattered on 
gaily to her father until they reached the house. 

Miss Burt met them at the door, and having 
greeted Mr. Beaumont, told the children to be 
sure and go up-stairs as quietly as possible, and 
not to talk in their rooms, as Mary (though she 
seemed very restless, and somewhat feverish) 
had just fallen asleep. 

Mr. Beaumont, who had not understood from 
the children that the little girl was really unwell, 
was distressed at hearing this, and inquired 
anxiously how it was she had managed to catch 
cold in such broiling weather. 

Dorothy, who felt a fresh pang whenever 
Mary was mentioned, positively trembled with 
anxiety for the governess's reply, and was not a 
little relieved to hear her say : 

' There was a storm here yesterday, and the 
children were caught in the rain, so I am afraid 
this must be the result of their wetting.' 
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'Very careless of Marie/ was the rejoinder, 
and more followed, in undertones, between Mr. 
Beaumont and the governess, until the children 
were ordered off to bed, it being already past 
their usual time. 

The guilty child was on thorns ; she could 
not speak or move, and scarcely dared breathe, 
as she listened to this conversation, the drift of 
which she partly guessed ; and only too thankful 
to escape out of the room without being asked 
any awkward questions, she slipped away ad 
quickly and silently as she could. 

Oh, how she longed now to undo what she 
had done, to be as she had been before ! She 
had been a good girl once, and now ! The 
thought of the contrast stung her, and lying in 
her bed that night she cried long and bitterly. 

To have nothing to conceal, would, the child 
felt, be the greatest relief ; but yet, miserable as 
she was, she could not bear to face the shame of 
confessing all her fault, repelled the thought when 
it came to her, and only longed vaguely for 
something to happen to make her happy again. 

Meanwhile, her father, who lost no time in 
ascertaining what ailed his little girl, usually so 
bright, was hearing from Eva as full an account 
as she was able to give of the accident which 
had befallen her sister the previous day. The 
kind girl tried to shield Dorothy from blame 
as far as she truthfully could, and attributed her 
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sulkiness partly to the fright she had received ; 
but though she put her conduct in the most 
favourable light, it was still impossible to conceal 
from him that she had been both untruthful and 
disobedient. 

Her father, although distressed to learn that it 
was Dorothy's own wilfulness which had led her 
into danger, was thankful that she had escaped 
unhurt, and much interested when Eva told him 
that it was his old friend Bury who had rescued 
the little girl from her perilous position. 

It was a treat to the girl to have her father 
with them again, and to enjoy ' a real nice talk 
with him,' as she said. And as they strolled out 
after supper to take a look at the starry sky, she 
felt a reassuring conviction that, now papa had 
arrived, all troubles would cease. 

Dorothy's stubbornness, she was convinced, 
would melt before a few words from her father^ 
even should they be necessary. But Eva hoped 
his presence alone would suffice to make her 
feel sorry for her past naughtiness, and bring her 
speedily to apologise for it. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

PENITENCE. 

h, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
3 childish ears aie vain I ' 

Ckristiait Year. 

■HE next day was Sunday, but it was, in 
its true sense, no Sunday to any one ; 
for Mary was sufficiently unwell to 
cause the elders of the party to look grave and 
sigh for mamma, and to the children it seemed 
as if the weather was in sympathy with their 
dull mood, for the sky looked dark and gloomy, 
and threatened rain, 

Dorothy sulked as openly as she dared in her 
father's presence, and Baby seemed so much 
inclined to be cross that Eva was thankful 
Sunday lessons and church-going occupied the 
greater part of the forenoon, and prevented the 
wrangling between the two little ones which 
would otherwise have been inevitable. Babsie 
quite recovered her temper in church, and 
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returned home with a smQing face ; but her ^ter, 
whose suUdness 2^>peared to increase rather than 
diminish, had bdiaved so badly there, that Baby 
feared she would not be allowed to accompany 
her a second time. 

However, no notice was taken of her mis- 
behaviour just then ; only papa remarked at 
dinner that he intended to relieve Miss Burt of 
the charge of the two little girls that afternoon, 
and should take them to church himself instead. 

'There's a christening, papa; may we sit 
here ? ' whispered Baby, when, a few hours later, 
as the bells of St Martin's Church were ringing 
out for evensong, the children and their father 
went in. He nodded assent, and Baby accord- 
ingly led the way to a seat close to the Font 

The organ soon pealed forth, and as Dorothy 
listened to the sweet strains that seemed to 
breathe from it, the tears rose to her eyes. She 
loved the music, and now it moved her strangely, 
though she could not have told why. 

Service went on as usual, until the priest in 
surplice and stole, whom the children recognised 
as their tall friend, left the chanceL Preceded by 
the Cross-bearer, he came down the aisle, to meet 
those who, gathered round the Font, awaited 
the baptism of their little one. 

The office, familiar to both children, had 
never before been so attentively followed by the 
elder of them. She had often heard it before, yet 
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it all seemed new ; and as she listened intently 
to every word that fell from the priest's lips, the 
meaning of some of the sacred lesspns taught, 
seemed to break upon her with a flash of light, 
and stirred emotions she had never felt 
before. The recital of the faith, the oath of 
allegiance, the quiet hush, and the blessing of 
the water, all struck her forcibly, and impressed 
her with their solemn lessons. Awe-struck, she 
held her breath, when the infant was sworn to 
be for ever the follower of Christ, His soldier 
and servant. 

Some painful recollection evidently recurred 
to Dorothy at these words, for she shuddered, 
and, burying her face in her hands as she knelt, 
tried to hide the tears which coursed slowly 
down her cheeks. A rush of conflicting 
emotions swept over her ; she was forcibly 
reminded that she had made the same promises, 
and obtained the same blessings, as that babe 
newly baptized. 

But had she forfeited her privileges.? How 
had she served the great Master } Conscience- 
stricken, the child realized her own guilt, and 
called to mind with horror how, by wilful 
sin, she had soiled her once white robes, and 
how long she had given up trying to be a 
faithful soldier to the King. But she would, 
yes, she would this very day, return to her 
allegiance, and do her best to repair the past. 
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No one observed the little girPs emotion, and 
she had time to recover herself before the 
service was over. But her father did observe 
that a softer expression stole over her face as 
she listened to and seemed to drink in every 
note of the anthem that was sung, and that she 
left the church wearing a far happier look than 
she had brought into it. 

But though all Dorothy's better feelings were 
roused, and she knew full well what she ought 
to do, and almost made up her mind to do it 
at once, the battle with the weaker side of self 
was not yet quite fought out. The sight of 
Miss Burt pouring out tea, and everything 
going on just as usual at home, seemed to make 
it so hard to carry out her good intentions, 
and her resolution was shaken. She thought, 
perhaps, it would be better to postpone saying 
anything about having made Mary bathe until 
she should be well again. She shrank from the 
thought of the shame that would attend the 
revelation of her deceit, and most of all, perhaps, 
from the idea of offering her governess an 
apology for former offences. 

There was no opportunity (as Dorothy had 
not the courage to make one) for saying any- 
thing immediately, for Miss Burt and Eva went 
off to church, and then papa proposed taking 
a stroll on the beach before the children's bed- 
time, as the evening haxi turned out mild and 
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"beautiful. Dorothy, more than half resolved 
to tell her father everything that night, would 
gladly have gone to bed an hour earlier than 
usual only to get the confession over, so afraid 
ivas she of her small stock of courage melting 
away, and of remaining dumb when the oppor- 
tunity for speaking should have arrived. 

Her heart was full as she walked silently 
along by her father's side, and she scarcely 
heeded what was said, though she liked to hear 
his voice and feel her hand in his. But ever 
and anon, mingled with the roar of the sea, and 
above all other sounds, she could hear the words 
of the anthem to which she had listened that 
afternoon, 'See that ye love, that ye love one 
another;' and over and over again the waves 
seemed to take up and repeat the refrain that 
kept ringing in her ears. Poor Dorothy I there 
were to be greater difficulties in the way of 
her telling all that night than she had ever 
dreamed of. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

A CONFESSION. 

' Remember, little child, lO dajr, 
Thine early vowi, ilie hallowed wave 
Where Jetnt first HiibleuingEavc.' 

Lyra ltai«cenHum. 

■UR little party had no sooner returned 
from their walk than there was a knock 
at the door, and Marie asked myste- 
riously to speak to monsieur. Dorothy quaked 
when she heard this, and saw the ominous shake 
of the head ; but there was not the cause for 
fear that she guiltily imagined, for the maid bad 
not come to complain of any delinquencies of 
hers, but to inform her master that Miss Mary 
was not so well. She had coughed almost 
incessantly during the last hour, it evidently 
pained her to draw her breath, and she seemed 
to be getting worse. 
Mr, Beaumont directed Marie what to do to 
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relieve the child ; and, giving his children a 
hasty kiss, he bade them go to bed at once, and 
hurried off himself to fetch the doctor. 

The little girls, who occupied two tiny 
rooms leading one out of the other, much 
alarmed by the mysterious undertones, and 
their father's sudden departure, obeyed trem- 
blingly. They could hardly make up their 
minds, when the time came for getting into bed, 
to separate, for they both felt completely scared, 
and the presence of the other seemed to each to 
be a protection. 

* Do you think Marie will come at all ? ' 
Baby at last inquired in a frightened whisper. 

* Perhaps she can't leave Mary.* 

' I don't know,' replied her sister discon- 
solately, * but we must not talk, for they can 
hear us in Mary's room. Do you suppose she 
can be very ill, Babsie } ' said she in an awe- 
struck voice. * Or else why did papa go for the 
doctor in such a hurry ? ' 

' He will come and make her better,' answered 
the little one, evading Dorothy's question, and 
trying to comfort her, for she guessed what Was 
passing in her mind. * Let us say our prayers 
together now, and ask that Mary should be 
made quite well ; and then we can get into bed, 
for I am very sleepy.' 

But Dorothy, who felt utterly miserable, did 

not wish to sleep. She felt she could not rest 

I 
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another night with such a load of remorse as she 
had on her mind, and she was fully determined 
to lie awake until her father's return, and 
speak to him then. 

The time dragged on wearily ; she heard the 
quarter strike, then the half hour. The house 
seemed so unnaturally quiet, that the child felt 
frightened, and longed to catch some sound of 
familiar voices. 

At last she heard a door bang, and some one 
run up-stairs. She thought it must surely be 
papa, but it was only Miss Burt and Eva 
returning from church, and she could hear a 
whispered confabulation going on outside the 
door between her sister and the maid. 

' Oh, not as ill as that, I hope ! ' she heard 
Eva exclaim *Why, I thought she seemed 
much better this afternoon ; how bad poor 
Dolly must feel, for that walk really is at the 
bottom of it all ! ' 

* Hush ! my dear, she might hear you/ said 
Miss Burt's voice. And then Marie, evidently 
replying to some question, answered : 

* Yes, they have been in bed some time, and 
are sure to be asleep now.' 

The governess turned the door-handle 
cautiously, and peeped into Dorothy's room. 
Though she longed to do so, the child would 
not pretend to be asleep, but beckoned to Miss 
Burt to come close to her. With a searching 
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iook and quivering lips, the poor child put the 
question that she scarcely dared to ask. 

* Is she very ill ? Do you think she will ' — 
but she could not frame the word that was on 
her tongue, and changed it to, *will not get 
-VfeW ? ' 

' My dear, indeed we do not think that Mary 
is seriously ill. Your father has gone for the 
doctor, and he most likely will very soon be 
able to ease her pain. We expect him every 
moment now.' 

' I have made her ill ! I told a lie, and said 
she might bathe. Oh, I have been so wicked ! 
I didn't fight, and I cannot be God's child any 
more ! ' And the little girl buried her face in the 
bedclothes and sobbed aloud. 

* What do you mean, Dorothy ? Mary never 
bathed with you.* 

*Yes, I said she might — that you had said 
so — and now she is ill. Oh, what shall I 
do } what shall I do ? ' And the child wept 
afresh. 

*My dear, your sin has indeed led to sad 
trouble, but it is not the consequences of a fault, 
remember, that make it more grievous in God's 
sight. You are His child, and He loves you. 
If you are really sorry for what you have 
done wrong, and confess your fault. He will 
forgive you just as readily as your father 
will now, if you tell him all. But, Dorothy, 
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I must lieave you, for I hear your papa 
calling me. If you wish it, I will ask him to 
come and see you presently, for I shall leave 
it to you to tell him honestly of your fault; 
and you will, I am sure, feel happier when you 
have nothing to conceal' 

* Indeed, indeed I will ; only ask him to come 
here,' said the child ; and she promised the 
governess to keep nothing back, for she was 
thoroughly penitent, and only longed to see her 
father, and unburden herself to him without 
delay. 

He soon came, glad that Dorothy had asked 
for him, for he thought he could guess the 
reason. All day he had intended, when he should 
see her alone at bed-time, to speak to her very 
seriously about her disobedience of which Miss 
Burt had complained, and had only been put 
off so doing by the sudden alarm about Mary. 
But her father was not prepared for all his 
child had to reveal, and it was pitiable to see 
her distress, when she was forced to explain 
how she had twice deceived. She poured out 
an incoherent history of the past few weeks, 
told of her first passionate outbreak in the 
schoolroom, and of the subsequent punishment, 
since which she had harboured feelings of anger 
against the governess, and given way to sulky, 
teazing ways with her sisters. 

/And, O papa, I knew it was so wicked,* 
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she sobbed, *when they sang that in church 
to-day ; but I hated Miss Burt when she said I 
didn't get on as well as Baby, and I didn't try 
to love her.' 

Firmly, but lovingly, her father encouraged 
the little girl to tell him the whole sad history 
of her misdoing, till he knew all. Then, as she 
lay in his arms exhausted with weeping, he 
tenderly soothed her grief. He bade her not 
to think less of her sin, for hateful indeed was 
a rebellious spirit in the sight of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. How it must grieve Him, who 
came to teach us by His holy Childhood on 
earth how to be submissive, to see one of His 
children stubborn, unloving, disobedient! But 
he reminded her where to look for help to fight 
against her foes ; to ask the Great King, whose 
child she was, to forgive, and aid her to keep 
in the right path ; to thank Him, too, for 
giving her His Holy Spirit to make her feel 
sorry for the sin she had so long stubbornly 
refused to own, and brought her at last to 
confess it. 

'Think, my little Dorothy, what grief be- 
haviour such as yours must cause the holy 
angels! There is one angel guard, remember, 
who is ever watching you in the daily battle. 
He notes whom you serve, and rejoices at every 
victory of yours over self ; but bitterly does he 
mourn over each unholy thought or rebellious 
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wish that he sees you indulge in. Never forget 
this, my dear, as long as the battle lasts. The 
thought will help you to fight manfully under 
the banner of the Cross, and to be indeed a 
faithful soldier and loving servant unto your 
life's end.' 

Thus her father talked long with the little 
g^rl. He told her how she should struggle 
steadily against her faults, and try to over- 
come all evil inclinations at the first. Then he 
said: 

* Now, darling, it is late, and you must try to 
sleep, for if we talk any more we shall disturb 
Mary, who was dozing when I came to you, 
and wake Baby too.' 

Dorothy, who felt as if a weight was being 
lifted from her as she opened her heart to her 
father, and was inexpressibly comforted by his 
kind words, was about to beg him to remain 
with her a little while longer. But she recalled 
what he had just said about the victory over 
self. 

It did not escape her that his voice sounded 
tired, and Miss Biirt and Eva, she remembered, 
must have been waiting all this time for him 
to join them at supper. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for trying to subdue a selfish wish at once. 
So she made no remonstrance when her father 
rose, and only begged him to say something 
for her before he left. 
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He knew what she would like, and complied 
willingly with the request. Before giving the 
little girl his last kiss and blessing, he repeated 
Ken's hymn, a collect, and the short prayer from 
the evening Office, the little ones knew so well, 
for protection through the coming night. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ANXIOUS HOURS. 

' Remember, eartMy love is taught 
To lead to things above.' 

Hymns for UttU ChUdrai. 

■ HE next two days were days of great 
anxiety for all those sufficiently ex- 
perienced to know that Mary's attack 
might, in a short time, assume a very serious 
character. 

Mr, Beaumont kept from Dorothy's ears what 
the doctor told him, namely, that he had no 
doubt whatever that bathing had iirst given the 
little girl cold ; the ill effects of which were 
further aggravated by the long walk taken 
immediately afterwards, which in her weak state 
it had been most foolish to attempt, and for 
which she was bound to suffer. The child did 
not become dangerously ill, though she narrowly 
escaped so doing ; but her weakness at one time 
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appeared so great, that although the doctor 
assured him there was no actual danger, Mr. 
Beaumont could not but feel terribly anxious. 
He dreaded to think, as he despatched each 
letter to her parents, that the next might contain 
a less favourable account of their child's state. 
And what if he should ever be obliged to summon 
them hastily to her deathbed ? 

Dorothy was not unconscious of her father's 
anxiety ; she knew only too well what occasioned 
it, and keenly did she feel, though no one 
blamed, and all treated her tenderly, that she 
had brought pain and sorrow in a twofold degree 
on those most loved. And many and bitter 
were the tears she shed over her past sin. 

The third day, however, brought a change. 
Mary was stronger and brighter, inquired for her 
companions ; and although she could not talk 
much, she smiled cheerfully, and seemed to enjoy 
having them in the room. 

They were not allowed to stay long, for fear 
of fatiguing her ; but there was no occasion to 
dread too much noise, for both children, much 
dismayed at the little girl's altered looks, were 
preternaturally quiet, looked at her shyly out of 
the corners of their eyes, and seemed alarmed 
at the sound of their own voices in the sick-room. 

Indeed, Dorothy was so shocked to see the 
change a few days' illness had wrought in Mary's 
familiar countenance, that, overcome with remorse 
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at the sight of her lying thin and white on the 
bed, she ran out of the room sobbing. 

Nothing would satisfy her but hunting out 
presents for the little invalid. She ransacked 
the one all-containing repository which Seabury 
<:ould boast of, and expended all her small stock 
of money in attempting to supply something 
fresh every day wherewith to amuseher friend. 

Having once got used to Mary's altered 
appearance, it was a consolation to Dorothy to 
spend her time in devising quiet games for her 
entertainment ; and she was quite content only 
to be allowed to sit with her. 

She begged of Miss Burt to let her learn her 
punishment lesson in Mary's room instead of in 
her own. As the little girl liked to watch, though 
she seldom seemed inclined to talk to her com- 
panion,the governess gave the desired permission, 
and found no reason to regret having done so. 

No, she had no occasion to find fault with her 
pupil now, for Dorothy, overcome with shame, 
had implored Miss Burt's forgiveness of the past, 
and, heart-broken, had promised to try and be a 
better girl for the future. 

And the child's penitence did not end there. 
She did her utmost to prove the sincerity of 
her professions, by working hard at the task 
allotted to her, and tried to make the daily 
repetition as little irksome as possible to her 
teacher. 
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Mary, having once become convalescent, did 
not take long to get over her attack. The warm 
summer weather was in her favour; she was 
able to sit on the sands and enjoy the fresh, sea- 
breezes, rapidly regained her strength, and was 
in a short time, much to every one's delight, 
pronounced quite restored to health. 

Gerard, who had constantly been over to 
Seabury to inquire after the little girl during 
her illness, rejoiced as much as any one over her 
recovery, and congratulated her on having had 
the good sense to get well in time to take part 
in the Fordham festivities. 

This was the first mention the little people 
had heard of any treat in store for them. But 
Cecil was one morning the bearer of a note 
from his mother, inviting them all to go over 
there the following day, to assist at a school 
feast to be held in the park. The prospect of 
such an event was delightful to the children, for 
it was just what they appreciated ; but Eva, who 
doubted Dorothy's being allowed to share in the 
treat, and had felt very sorry for her little sister 
when she had seen her in real distress over 
Mary's illness, wanted to get off going at all. 
She begged to be allowed to stay and keep her 
company at home ; but this her father would not 
hear of, as the elder girl had received a special 
invitation, and would of course be useful to Mrs. 
Ford in amusing the children. So the invitation 
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was accepted for the party, Dorothy ex- 
cepted. 

Notwithstanding all entreaties, her father 
would not consent to take her to Fordham with 
the others, as he considered it only right that she 
should pay the penalty of her fault, and lose some 
amusement in consequence of her bad conduct. 
It pleased him to see that the little girl silently 
acquiesced in the punishment, and took it as 
her just due. She evidently expected nothing 
else, for, since she had fallen into such deep 
disgrace, she must suffer; but it added not a 
little to her pain, to feel what it cost her father 
to deprive one of his children of any pleasure, 
for she knew how gladly he would have dis- 
pensed with such a punishment, had he not 
deemed it most necessary. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

U^SMiT was impossible for Dorothy not to 
BH|61 feel very choky the next day when 
Ea^'^** ! she saw the whole party in high spirits, 
all arrayed in their best, prepared for the drive 
to Fordham. But she managed, before they 
were all quite ready, to escape for a quiet 
moment to her room, and appeared at the door 
with a cheerful face to see them off. 

She felt grateful to the little ones for not 
commiserating her, and kept back the tears 
bravely as she wished them all good-bye. It was 
only when the little girl had watched the carriage 
well out of sight that she threw herself down on 
the grass and indulged in the luxury of a good 
cry. She recovered herself, however, after a little 
while, and bethinking herself that this would 
be a capital time for learning her lesson, she 
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fetched the book, and established herself under 
the solitary tree on the plot of ground in front 
of their house, called by courtesy the garden. 

She had not been long at her task before she 
heard the click of the gate, and the unwelcome 
sound of footsteps on the gravel. To be caught 
thus, left at home in disgrace, with tell-tale tear- 
stains on her cheeks, actually engaged in learning 
her lesson, was the very last thing Dorothy had 
anticipated or bargained for. She only hoped 
that the visitor, whom she perceived was none 
other than Mr. Bury, had not caught sight, or 
would not take any notice, of her. But there 
was no such luck ; he had seen, and came 
straight towards Dolly. She could not run 
away, as there was no means of escape ; but 
she wished with all her heart that the idea of 
taking up her position under such an odious 
tree had never occurred to her. 

* How do you do, Dorothy } Is your father 
at home ? ' inquired the clergyman as he shook 
hands. 

* No ; he has gone to Fordham/ replied the 
child. 

* Oh ! I am sorry for that ; will you tell him 
so, my dear, and ask him to allow you and your 
sister to come to tea with my little girls some 
day this week } Should you like to do so ? ' 

' Yes, thank you, very much ; I will ask papa.' 
'And where is Baby?' said Mr. Bury. *I 
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should like to see my little friend again. I 
hope none of you were the worse for your 
wetting the other day ? ' 

* Yes, Mary was very ill for a few days ; she 
had conflagration of the lungs/ papa said, ' but 
she is well again now, and they have all gone 
to Fordham,' replied the little girl, reddening 
and looking down. Mr. Bury smiled at 
Dorothy's mistake, and was just going to 
inquire why she was not at Fordham too, 
when, noticing her downcast eyes and shame- 
faced looks, he thought he could guess the 
state of the case, and therefore abstained from 
any further questioning. He picked up the 
book she had dropped in her confusion, and 
looking at it, inquired kindly whether she was 
fond of reading history. 

*No, I don't care for it much,' replied the 
child candidly. ' About Joan of Arc is not bad ; 
but I am doing the Crusades now, and they 
are the best of all. I do like reading about 
all those brave people who took the cross, and 
left their country and everything to fight against 
those wicked Saracens. That is a nice part ! ' 
exclaimed Dorothy enthusiastically. * And how 
far off Jerusalem must have seemed to the 
people in those days I ' 

The little girl became quite excited when Mr. 
Bury told her that he had been there, and had 
visited the exact spot occupied by the Holy 
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Sepulchre. He depicted the contrast between 
the city as it was in ancient days and its 
condition at the present time, and pointed out 
the numerous difficulties the Crusaders must 
have had to surmount, ever to reach Palestine 
at all. Then, seeing that Dorothy was really 
interested in the account he was able to give 
her of the Holy Land, he went on to tell 
of some of the customs of the people, and 
described several curious scenes characteristic 
of the Oriental way of life, which he had 
witnessed during the course of his sojourn 
in the East. The child became so much 
engrossed by all Mr. Bury told her, that she 
forgot her embarrassment, and asked such a 
variety of original questions, that the clergyman, 
much amused, told her that she promised to 
become as keen an inquirer on the subject of 
his travels as were his own little girls. 

'And some day,' said he, 'I will show you 
some drawings of the places I visited ; that is, 
if you remember to deliver my message to your 
father. I have no time at present to stay and 
tell you any more stories. Good-bye, Dorothy ; 
I must return to my book, and I advise you to 
do the same.' And Mr. Bury turned on his 
heel and hurried out of sight, whilst Dorothy, 
acting upon his suggestion, returned to the 
task, which she found much easier to master 
than usual. All that she had just heard about 
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the Holy Land, awakened a new interest in the 
subject, and made the bygone ages seem to her 
far more real than before. 

She repeated her history so fluently and 
well to Miss Burt the same evening, that the 
governess praised the child for her application, 
and told her that she was so well satisfied with 
the pains she had taken over the daily repetition, 
that it would no longer be required of her. 

Dorothy's lips quivered, and her eyes filled 
with tears at the longed-for words of praise. 
She threw her arms round the governess's neck, 
and whispered, ' I am so sorry now, but indeed 
I will try to be good.' 

And Miss Burt, kissing her, replied, * I know 
you will, dear, for I see you have tried already ; 
and if you bear in mind your father's advice, 
and follow it, you will, I am sure, soon break 
yourself of that bad habit, which generally 
brings you into trouble, of idling, or rather 
dreaming away your time.' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WHAT HAPPENED ONE AFTERNOON. 

' Gather je rosebuds while ye may, 

Old time is sliU a-flying ; 
And (he same flower which smiles today, 
To-moiTow will be dying.' 

I DON'T think so, Gerard ; she seems to 
me quite as jolly as usual,' said Eva, 
apparently in reply to some remark 
of her brother's. 

The two were sitting on the beach at a little 
distance from the children, and had been 
enjoying what was commonly known in the 
family as one of their ' conjabberations.' The 
last subject to be brought under discussion was 
Dorothy's appearance, but Eva could not agree 
that, as Gerard averred, she looked in the least 
paler than usual. 

' She mayn't be ill, but can't you see, just the 
last week even, she looks tired, and different 
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from herself somehow ; and I can't believe she 
feels well.' 

'O Gerard/ exclaimed Eva, quite annoyed 
at his persisting in his idea, *how you 
exaggerate ! Do you suppose that she would 
play about as she does if she felt as bad as 
you think ? And besides, of course, papa and 
Miss Burt would know. But cheer up, Ger! 
we don't want to quarrel over Dolly's body,' 
said she brightly. ' It wouldn't be a bad 
plan for all of us to go for a row this 
afternoon. Let's propose it. I see papa 
looming in the distance ; we'll ask him if he 
won't come.' 

Her brother made no objection to this pro- 
posal ; and as their father willingly agreed to 
bear them company, the little girls were called 
to join the party, and they all took their places 
in the Blue Fly (their own special boat). 

* Chickabiddies, hop in, and no larking, if you 
please,' said Gerard, taking off his coat with a 
business-like air, and looking very determined. 
' Business is business, and boats are boats.' 

* Papa, will you steer } ' 

* DoUikins, collar my coat You had better sit 
on it for safety,* said he, throwing it over to her. 

' Steady, Eva. Now we're off.' 

'Je vous fais mes compliments, made- 
moiselle,' said papa after a pause, bowing 
profoundly, in mock courtesy, to Eva. ' Your 
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time at Seabury has not been thrown away, 
for you have, I perceive, become an adept in 
the art of rowing.' 

* Oh, papa ! * replied the girl, blushing and 
laughing. *I am glad you think so, for I 
am so fond of it After all, there is nothing so 
nice as the seaside/ 

* For the sea ; — or the country for the woods ; 
— or the Border for the moors, as you said 
last year ; or London for its various delights. 
Eh, Eva, daughter mine ? A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, in more 
senses than one.' 

* Yes, papa, I suppose so,' replied Eva medi- 
tatively, and then subsided iijto silence. 

Not a word was spoken for some time. All 
seemed occupied in watching the light of the 
afternoon sun, as it glittered and danced upon 
the sea, and were lulled into a state of dreamy 
enjoyment by the monotonous sound of the 
oars as they creaked and touched the water. 

' Tired, Dolly } ' inquired her father at last, as 
an involuntary sigh escaped the child. 

' I don't think so, only I am so happy,' she 
replied, nestling closer to him. 

* We have so many nice things here, and now 
it will soon come to an end ; for we shall not be 
here much longer, shall we, papa ? And I shall 
be sorry to go, yet so glad to see mammcU It 
is funny being glad and sorry at the same time.' 
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* Strange ! Yes — no/ said her father ab- 
stractedly, speaking more to himself than to her ; 
*and is it not well that there is not unmixed joy 
here, even for the youngest ? ' 

' I think you are tired, though, Dolly ; you 
should not have tried rowing this hot day,' 
said the elder sister gently, as she looked 
at her, and noticed for the first time, what 
Gerard had observed before, that Dorothy 
looked listless as she half sat, half lay against 
the side of the boat, and gazed dreamily into 
the water. 

' It*s only my back ; it does make me feel 
rather queer, I think,' said the little girl, turning 
pale. 

* Of course. We have come too far. Eva, you 
might surely have remembered that the little 
ones had been out a long while,* said her father 
reproachfully. * Can you never learn to think } * 
And he spoke sharply in his anxiety. 

* Lean against this, darling/ said he, making 
a cushion of Gerard's coat. * And now, my boy, 
row home.' 

* Come, my dear, change places with me. You 
have had all the work,' remarked her father 
kindly to Eva, who looked downcast by his re- 
proof. * I daresay,' continued he, in an under- 
tone, * it is only that she has been out too long 
in the sun.' 

Eva knew well all Dorothy's dislike to having 
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a fuss made over her, so she asked no questions, 
and contented herself with silently arranging as 
soft a seat as possible, in the bottom of the 
boat, and did what she could to shield her little 
sister from the sun. 

All that evening the child lay on her bed, 
far too sick and miserable to speak, her back 
aching violently. She remembered having felt 
the same pain in it slightly ever since her fall. 
But as she felt much, too much ashamed of 
herself, ever willingly to revert to that un- 
pleasant topic, she had avoided mentioning 
the subject, and abstained from making any 
complaint. 

The doctor said there was nothing for it but 
rest. The child must pass her time on the sofa ; 
but he could promise her father, that with care, 
she would get strong again. 

Poor Dorothy ! Eva was loud in commisera- 
tion when she had heard the verdict pronounced, 
and she and Gerard were once more alone 
together after the doctor's visit. 

She, poor girl, was ready to blame herself 
for it all, and wept over her lack of observa- 
tion. 

* Don't, Eva. It wouldn't have made a bit of 
difference if you had seen that she looked white 
twenty times over,' protested her brother. ' He 
told papa so, and said the first exertion must 
have brought out the strain ; and it is better that 
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she should feel it now, than later, when it might 
have been worse, perhaps.' 

* Dear little Dolly ! How pluckily she be- 
haved ! You did not hear all that, Ger ; but papa*s 
voice quite shook when he told us about how 
she would not scream out for help when she 
tumbled down the cliff, for fear of bringing Baby 
into danger. Mr. Bury gave him the whole 
account of the accident, for he was the only person 
who really knew about it. He was walking on 
the cliff, and heard the first cry which guided him 
to the spot where she fell. Papa said it was most 
merciful that any one should have happened to 
pass that way. Though it is but a little thing to 
have done, there is something noble in it; for just 
think how terrified she must have felt, she can't 
speak of it now without shuddering ! Then it 
seems that she and Baby had had a tiff just before, 
and she can hardly bear to think of it. What it 
was all about, I don't quite know, for papa would 
not repeat all she told him that night. Poor little 
dear ! Well, we must do our best to amuse her 
now she is to be laid up. I suppose mamma 
will come when she hears, and I daresay now we 
shan't leave the place as soon as we expected to.' 

* Poor mother ! * said the boy. 

* I wish she could have been spared this. She 
will be so much distressed, and she always does 
say that something unforeseen happens when 
she is from home.* 
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'We can't hear for two days when she will 
come, unless she telegraphs. But I don't think 
she will hurry off like that, because of grandpapa ; 
so that by the time she arrives, Dolly will be up 
again as usual, most likely, and will look better 
than she does now, I daresay. Well, we must try 
and make everything as bright as we can for 
mother.' 

'Yes, I am only glad that Dolly seems so 
fond of Miss Burt ; I was so much afraid she had 
taken one of her dislikes, for she used rather to 
avoid her for some reason. But now, Ger, do 
let us go and take pity on those two poor 
children. They look the very picture of forlorn 
misery, sitting out there by themselves. Ah, 
dear me ! ' sighed the girl. ' What ages it 
does seem since this morning! I suppose it 
always is so whenever anything unpleasant 
happens to mark the day.' 





CHAPTER XXIII. 



Thai has been, a 



V, loss, or pain, 



JRS. BEAUMONT was expected, and 
Dorothy was still confined to the sofa. 
Though the child had longed for her 
mother, she yet half dreaded her arrival ; and as 
the time drew near, looked forward to the meet- 
ing with a sort of nervous horror. Why was she 
coming ? Did it mean that she was not going to 
get well soon ? Fears like these haunted her, and 
would not be driven away ; and she so tormented 
herself with thinking of all the nameless horrors 
that might await her, that when her mother 
actually did arrive, it was to find her at her worst 
A poor little limp damsel, with pale cheeks 
and burning hands, and her head aching so that 
she could neither speak nor move. She only 
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tried to smile a feeble greeting, which very 
nearly ended in a sob. But it could only be 
delightful to have mamma to nurse her when 
she was in pain, to settle the pillows comfortably, 
as only she knew how, and to feel a cool hand 
laid on her throbbing brow. 

' Your hand is never cold like mamma's,' she 
had fretfully complained to Eva, when her sister 
had tried her best to arrange the bandages on 
her forehead. * Never mind.' 

One thing was certain. If the family was 
to re-assemble at all this summer, the meeting 
would have, contrary to all expectation, to take 
place at the seaside ; for it was evident to all 
that a long journey would be both an unwise 
and painful undertaking for Dorothy in her 
present state. Such being the case, her parents 
resolved not to attempt a further move, at least 
for some time, but decided to establish them- 
selves at Seabury for the next few months. 
The only difficulty was to find a house that 
would contain the whole party, and Mrs. Beau- 
mont was in despair over the lack of accommo- 
dation in the place. But at last, after many 
lengthy and agitating interviews with the 
agent, a suitable one was secured. It stood 
a little way above the town, and possessed 
the great advantage of being situated in the 
middle of a large and shady garden, and com- 
manded a fine view of the bay. 
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Mrs. Beaumont was particularly anxious that 
Mary should be allowed to stay on with them, 
and join Baby at her lessons ; and after a great 
deal of correspondence, much to the children's 
satisfaction, it was so settled, and the little girl 
became Miss Burt*s pupil. 

Dorothy was really glad to leave Clifton 
Terrace, which had no very pleasant associations. 
The new garden was a great boon to her, and a 
perpetual source of delight to the entire school- 
room faction, who could not understand how it 
was their mother did not consider the house 
quite perfect on that account. Altogether, the 
move was a success. The change of scene was 
declared to have done the little invalid good ; 
and by the time the elder girls rejoined 
the family, and they had all fallen into regular 
ways, Dorothy seemed to be in a fair way to 
recover health and spirits. It is true that she 
was scarcely allowed off the sofa, and continued 
to be, what Baby termed, * an incumbent effigy,* 
— a term considered so expressive, that it grew to 
be adopted in the family, and from henceforth, 
whenever there was a question of any one lying 
down, they were * effigies/ 

But though Dorothy could not take her usual 
exercise, nor share in the children's active 
sports, she had many pleasures. Every one was 
very kind ; and when the news of her illness 
became known in the place, several of the old 
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ladies who had noticed the children on the 
beach, called on Mrs. Beaumont, and offered to 
lend the little girl, what were always acceptable, 
fresh story-books. 

Under Eva's auspices, she began a grand 
collection of shells, and learnt how to make 
seaweed baskets, by drying the weed between 
blotting-paper, and gumming it, when pressed 
in graceful bouquets, on tinted cardboard. 

But the greatest treat of all was when Mr. 
Bury> who often came to see her father, would 
join the schoolroom party on the lawn, and settle 
down for a little story-telling. Dolly always 
declared, when she saw him put up his hand, 
and remark, ' Now, when I was a boy,' she felt 
hopeful, for she knew this to be the prelude to 
something delightful. He was very kind to 
the children, and fond of them all, especially 
Dorothy. She was never so pleased as when 
she saw his long legs appearing through the 
French window that led out of the drawing- 
room, and watched him making his way to her 
tree, with very different feelings to those she 
had entertained on the occasion of his first 
unwelcome visit, when she had been surprised 
at her task in the solitude of Mrs. Brown's 
garden. 

She had a great deal more to hear and to 
ask about the Crusaders. And my young 
readers, who have experienced the exquisite 
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pleasure of receiving an unexpected present, 
and that a book, will appreciate her feelings 
of delight when she handled a deliciously solid 
brown paper parcel which Mr. Bury brought 
her one day, and found that it contained 
the true story of the wondrous ChilcTs 
Crusade, The book proved a perfect feast to 
Dorothy ; she read and re-read, and never 
seemed to weary of the oft-told tale, so that 
even the dear old Birthday was likely to be 
thrown into the shade. 

It was only natural that, when the child was 
not able to be in the schoolroom quite the 
same as usual, she should be rather separated 
from Baby, who had Mary for her companion. 
All the elders did what they could, but it 
was Gerard especially wha devoted himself to 
her amusement. Since her illness, the boy 
seemed to have grown fonder than ever of 
his little sister; and he was always at hand, 
ready to supply any one's place by her side. 
With ready tact, he saw what she missed, and 
he would not let her lie there feeling dull and 
wishing for Baby. He never considered any 
time wasted which he spent in trying to brighten 
her up, and his presence invariably had the 
effect of so doing. 

They had no lack of jokes in common, for 
it was impossible for the two to be in each 
other's company for long without evolving 
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something ridiculous between them. But Gerard 
also managed to incite his little sister to take 
an interest in a good many sensible things, and 
imparted much information in the course of his 
conversation. He generally left her with some- 
thing pleasant to think about when she was 
alone ; so that their talks were not always ' all 
nonsense/ as was generally supposed. 

* I can only say it's a great pity Aunt Maria 
isn't here/ remarked Dolly one day to Baby, 
after a long pause. 

* Why ? ' inquired she, very naturally sur- 
prised at her sister's sudden desire to see that 
inestimable relative. 

' Well, because ; — look at my shoes ! ' pro- 
nounced Dolly oracularly, contemplating them 
with great admiration. ' Came she early or 
late, she would always find them both on now. 
No fear of being caught with either of them at 
the bottom of the stairs. I don't believe I 
have kicked one off for three whole weeks ; 
because I can't,' said she, in explanation. 

' O Dolly, don't say that,' replied the little 
one piteously ; * I can't bear it.' 

And the tragic idea of Dorothy's being unable 
to dispose of her shoes in the usual way was 
too much for Baby, and she sobbed out : 

* It's cruel to keep you here ! I don't care a 
bit who hears ; and I hate that horrid sofa, and 
you not able to run any more. It's too bad ! ' 
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* Hush, Babsie ! It isn't really/ said Dorothy 
firmly, though her lips quivered a little. * Gerard 
said so, and you would like me to get a weeny 
bit like him, if I could,' she added wistfully. 
* And besides,* continued the child in a more 
natural voice, * I daresay I shall be able to kick 
off both my shoes again some day.* 





CHAPTER XXIV. 



HARD LESSONS. 



' We have nol wings, we cannol soar ; 
Bui we have feet 10 scale and climb. ' 

Longfellow. 

BIO be quick and open the window, Marie ; 
the sun is setting, and I can't see it' 
' Certainly not, and you lying there 
in the draught.' 

' Miss Burt said it might be open for a little 
while.' 

' Oh, I daresay,' replied the maid in ironical 
tones. ' I shall do nothing of the kind.' 

' You shall 1 I tell you she said I might,' 
vociferated the child angrily, as Marie showed 
no signs of moving. ' Do you think I tell lies ? ' 
she exclaimed in wrathful accents, rising from 
the sofa at the same time in her vehemence. 

' Dorothy ! ' exclaimed a well - known voice 
behind her. The little girl would have given 
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a good deal to avoid hearing those severe tones 
just at that moment, and she turned uneasily 
to meet her father's gaze as he stood in the 
doorway, surprised and shocked. 

But she was too full of her own grievance to 
think of anything else. 

* Mayn't I have the window open, papa ? * she 
inquired impatiently. * Marie is so unkind, she 
won't do as I ask her.' 

Without saying a word, her father went to the 
window and threw up the sash. As the last 
rays of the setting sun streamed into the room, 
he took a book from the table, and sat down 
silently, by the little girl's sofa. 

Dorothy did not like this at all ; the silence 
oppressed her, she felt rather guilty, and very 
cross, and only hoped the others would soon 
come in. 

' So Marie is unkind to you,' said her father 
at length, as if in reply to her former complaint. 
* I am sorry for that ; what did she do .? ' 

'She wouldn't listen to me, or open the 
window, not even when I told her what Miss 
Burt had said.* 

* Yes } * replied her father interrogatively. 
'Well, papa, she wouldn't pay any attention, 

just as if she didn't believe me, — as if I was 
telling lies/ ejaculated the child indignantly. 

* Don't you think that was horrid of her } ' 
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There was no answer. Only a sigh escaped 
the father, and two sorrowful eyes were fixed 
upon his child in reply. 

She saw, more plainly than any words could 
have told her, what was passing in his mind ; and 
as she twisted her head rather suddenly, a little 
cry of pain, more mental than physical, escaped 
her, and she put out her hand, to clasp his. 

' Marie is right ; it is quite fair, I know,' said 
she in a choked voice. ' I will try not to be 
cross.' 

Not the least bitter fruit was it of Dorothy's 
past fault, that the maid looked upon her with 
continual distrust. She made no secret of 
doubting whatever Dorothy affirmed, and it was 
intensely galling to the child, to perceive that 
she did not believe her word, even about the 
most trivial matters. Yet whom could she 
blame ? Was it all undeserved } 

' It is my punishment, papa,' she continued. 

Her punishment, yes ; something in the ex- 
pression of her father's face, as she said this, 
alarmed her somehow, and she felt a sudden 
unconquerable desire to ask a question, which 
had been fidgeting her for some days. 

' Shall I always have to lie down ? ' she said 
abruptly, almost breathlessly. 

*0h no, darling; but you must be patient 
yet, and rest that poor back a little longer ; then 
it will get as strong as before.' 
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* Then I shan't be able to run about till it is 
quite well ? ' inquired she in a tone of surprise ; 
for she felt sadly, that it was a long way off 
being as strong as before. 

' No/ replied her father. 
'Nor ride? nor go out walking with the 
others ? ' 

* Not for a time, Dolly. It won't be for long, 
we hope. My little girl will try to bear it 
patiently,' said her father tenderly. 

' Yes, but it is hard — so hard ; ' and Dorothy's 
lips quivered, and the tears welled up into her 
^y^s. 'And it is all my own fault that has 
brought this punishment too. Oh, papa, I 
think I shall never want to have my own way 
again ! ' 

'What a fine sentiment, and from a young 
lady too!' exclaimed Gerard merrily, as he came 
stealthily up behind the sofa, and deposited a 
basket of fruit on his sister's lap. *Do you 
think you want such things as these } ' said he, 
dangling a bunch of grapes in front of her. 
'Those dear Fords have just sent them over. 
Now, padre,' continued the boy roguishly, ' you 
will have to descend to your proper sphere, and 
leave us to the discussion of these excellent 
gubbins, in the privacy of the invalid's own apart- 
ment, for there is an ancient and respectable 
dame below stairs asking for you. Edith's the 
only one in, and she is in a regular wax at being 
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caught in her painting apron. The only infor- 
mation I could elicit, when I inquired the lady's 
name (behind the screen, of course) was, that 
" she hadn't cleaned." ' 

Gerard, always quick to perceive, guessed that 
he had arrived at an opportune moment, for he 
thought he had caught the sound of tremulous 
tones as he came up-stairs, divined the cause of 
the little sister's trouble, and meant to cheer 
her up if he could. 

Dolly ill was bad enough, but Dolly in the 
dumps would never do ! 

The little girl gulped down the tears to 
welcome her brother, and did her best to talk. 
But she could not forget what her father had 
just told her. She repeated it all to Gerard, and 
indulged, it must be admitted, in a good deal of 
groaning over her hard fate. 

* It's no use, I can't be like the good children 
in books, Gerard, who always seem to like 
having disagreeable things happen to them. I 
used to think it sounded rather nice in a book 
"being a poor little sufferer." Fancy those 
dreadful old " medallions " calling me that, as if 
I ought to like it ! This miserable old sofa, lam 
so sick of it, and I suppose I have not been on it 
so very long ; but I do so long to skip, and run 
again. Papa said I was to be patient I don't 
feel a bit patient, not one little tiny bit. I only 
wish to wake up well' 
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' It's no use doing that, Dolly, you only 
aggravate yourself, as it were/ 

' Well, what did you do, Gerard ? How did 
you bear it for six whole months ? I know I 
never could.' 

' Well, at first, I think I tried not to look as 
if I minded much, because of mamma ; and I 
did not think of cricket and riding more than I 
could help. Then, I suppose I tried thinking 
of all the nice things I had at home, and how 
dear every one was ; for you know Who sends us 
everything, good or bad, and helps us bear it ; 
and that seemed to make it easier,' added the 
boy rather shyly. * But I think what really 
helped me most, and showed me how little, 
after all, I had to put up with, was that just 
when I got ill, a poor fellow whom I used to 
see a good deal of, had some horrid accident 
doing gymnastics, and damaged himself so that 
he was no good at all afterwards. He couldn't 
move by himself, and only had an uncle to see 
after him, who didn't seem to care much whether 
he got well or not. And yet, do you know, 
Dolly, that fellow never even seemed cross, and 
tried to make out that his uncle was the kindest 
man in the world. Every one in the school 
loved him, and the little fellows howled when 
he left' 

* That was Johnnie Musgrave, wasn't it, Ger } ' 

' Yes.' 
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* And he died/ said the little girl in a low voice. 
' Poor Johnnie ! It must have been hard to be 
ill, and not have had dear kind people at home. 
Gerry, I do love you for coming to me here, and 
you will help me to be good, and not grumble,' 
said she, throwing her arms round his neck ; 
' for you know how horrid it feels/ 

A warm kiss sealed the compact, but they had 
no time for more talk, for the conversation was 
brought to an end by the entrance of the school- 
room party, who trooped in, the little ones to 
display their shells and other treasures, followed 
by Miss Burt, who gave Gerard a caution not to 
talk Dorothy into a headache, and warned her 
that bed-time was near. 

* You needn't be afraid, Burty, dear,* said the 
child, with one of the old bright looks on her 
face the governess liked to see. * His talk un- 
headaches me/ 

Nevertheless, the little girl made no remon- 
strance when Miss Burt suggested that she had 
better not delay her move, and rose at once to 
wish good-night to the others, and obediently 
followed the governess. 

And now, my young readers, we must bid 
good-night and good-bye to Dorothy, as we 
watch her disappearing down the passage to her 
room. 

It may interest you to learn, if you have cared 
to follow her history so far, that although she 
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had much to suffer, she ultimately recovered 
health and strength, and was able, after some 
months, to resume her usual place in the school- 
room, and once more join in the old romps with 
Baby. 

She never gave up wishing to be well, and you 
must not suppose that she became patient and 
uncomplaining all at once. On the contrary, 
she was sometimes fretful and very cross, 
grumbled when she could not leave the house, 
scarcely even the sofa, and was much aggrieved 
at having to go early to bed. But she did 
honestly try to be contented, and struggled hard 
to keep back the torrent of complaints that 
would occasionally rise to her lips, when any- 
thing aggravated her very much. 

The little girl did not forget her father's 
words about the daily battle, that crusade which 
all are pledged to engage in ; and as time went 
on, she found the difficulty of restraining her 
impatience became less insurmountable than she 
could have believed possible, grew as happy and 
merry as could be, and quite regained her old 
name of * Sunny-face.' 



THE END. 
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